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Vaniovs; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—-Cowrzr. 








VAUX’S ADDRESS. 


I come into the presence of the society under discouraging 
circumstances. 

The practical knowledge of farming, and rural affairs, dis- 
played in the productions of some of my predecessors, the 
deep research and various learning which embody and adorn 
the discourses of others, and the distinguished skill and abili- 
ty of all who have addressed you on similar occasions, forbid 
the indulgence of a hope that it will now be in my power to 
submit to the husbandman facts, or to suggest to the theorist 
speculations of much novelty or importance. Without shrink- 
ing however from the task you have assigned me, I shall 
esteem myself fortunate, if, as an humble labourer in the 
same field from which this ancient association has reaped 
abundant harvests, alike honourable to itself, and useful to 
the community, I should be enabled to glean a single sheaf 
worthy of its friendly notice and acceptance. 

When we reflect that the art which this institution labours 
to cherish and improve, is coeval with the formation of hu- 
man Society, it is remarkable, that it should not have arrived 
at a higher degree of perfection. The unhappy progenitor 
of our race, for whose unfaithfulness the graund was cursed, 
and thenceforth yielded the most noxious plants, could have 
had but little disposition, and perhaps less resolution, to at- 
tempt the cultivation of the soil, which every where bore 
testimony to the recent displeasure of the Deity. It is pro- 
bable that Adam, and most of his immediate descendants, 
subsisted on the spontaneous productions of the vallies, the 
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animals of the forest, and the inhabitants of the water and of 
the air—though Cain, we know, tilled the earth, and it is after- 
wards recorded that Noah applied himself to husbandry, and 
the planting of a vineyard. 

The Egyptians made some progress in agriculture, and 
the ancient people of Italy were, it is believed, better hus- 
bandmen than the present. According to the authority of 
Virgil and other cotemporary writers, rural economy was 
well understood and practised by the Romans during the 
Augustan age. To that celebrated people Britain was indebt- 
ed for much knowledge concerning the cultivation of the 
earth. The plough, and most of the grains now raised upon 
her fruitful soil, were introduced at the period of their inva- 
sion. After these martial instructors had retired from Bri- 
tain, many causes operated to check the progress of improve- 
ment in husbandry; and from the Norman conquest, which 
brought in the feudal system, to the time of the 8th Henry, 
this noble art, so far from deriving aid from the lights oi sci- 
ence, was allowed to languish, and to fall into contempt, 
during a succession of centuries. 

It is a prejudice, irreconcilable with the general intelli- 
gence, which characterizes our countrymen, that agriculture 


can be availingly promoted by those only ‘‘ whose talk is of 


oxen, and who are employed in their labours.’? The atten- 
tion of Europe was awakened towards this essential depart- 
ment of human industry, by an English judge, who not only 
prescribed modes for bettering the condition of the land, 
but contrived implements of husbandry, inquired into the 
causes, and recommended a judicious treatment, of the dis- 
eases of domestic animals. He also gave plans for the im- 
provement of farm-buildings, and the embellishment of the 
long neglected estates of the kingdom. Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herbert, to whom England owes so much for the revival of 
agriculture and rural taste, published two works on country 
affairs, about the year 1534. These volumes serve, among 
other testimony, to prove, that what might then have been 
regarded as idle theory, obnoxious to the ridicule of the ig- 
norant, has since been universally adopted, from the seeming- 
ly insignificant conception of banding wheels with iron, and 
the simple contrivance for harnessing a team of horses, to the 
more extensive operations of reclaiming and cropping land, 
subjects which previously had not been suggested, much less 
gravely and ably recommended in a book. From the moral 
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and economical advice which he imparted, I cannot forbear 
selecting a few lessons, as worthy of respect and obedience 
now, though almost three hundred years have elapsed since 
they were first promulgated for the instruction of the farmer. 

‘<T would advise him,” says Fitzherbert, ‘ to rise by time 
in the morning, and go about his closes, pastures, fields, and 
specially by the hedges, and when he seeth any thing that 
would be amended, to write it in his tables, and if he cannot 
write, let him nick the defects upon a stick. As if he find 
any beasts, sheep, or swine, in his pastures that be not ‘his 
own, and peradventure though they be his own, he would 
not have them to go there. Let him look,” adds our author, 
‘“‘ if any water stands on his pastures, upon his grass, whereby 
he may take double hurt, both the loss of his grass, and rot- 
ting of his sheep and calves. And see if any gate be broken 
down, or findeth or seeth any thing amiss that should be 
amended. Also take heed, both early and late, at all times, 
what manner of people resort and come to thy house, and the 
cause of their coming, and specially if they bring with them 
pitchers, bottles, or wallets, for if thy servants be not true, 
they may do thee great hurt, and themselves little advantage, 
wherefore they would be well looked upon.” Agriculture 
was subsequently indebted to learned men such as Blythe, 
and Plattes, who experimented and wrote during the reign 
of Cromwell, and after the restoration, to Sir Richard Wes- 
ton, and the ingenious Tull, who were followed by Lord 
Kames and others of deserved celebrity. 

Leaving, however, remote times and countries, with which 
are associated names worthy of respectful remembrance, as 
the benefactors of husbandry and of mankind, I would solicit 
your attention towards our native land, while, with a na- 
tural and justifiable attachment, I briefly pursue this interest- 
ing subject in relation to our own Pennsylvania. 

A century and a half has not yet elapsed since our virtuous 
and adventurous ancestors came hither to subdue the wilder- 
ness, and provide, from a virgin soil, the means of subsist- 
ence. In that period, the fields which they cultivated have 
passed from a wild, or strictly natural state, to one of greater 
melioration and productiveness, consequent upon tillage, until 
at length they have been reduced to a comparatively im- 
poverished condition. The first settled districts were so 
completely worn, as within the last forty vears to require 
various artificial means for their restoration; nor could they 
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otherwise have supplied the wants of a rapidly increasing 
population, spreading over our territory, collecting in the 
metropolis, and in other towns which have since risen into 
notice, to profit by a foreign demand growing out of the 
desolating wars in which Europe was long and unhappily 
involved, 

The modes of cultivation, which were of necessity origi- 

nally adopted, had been unwisely pursued by the successors 
of the hardy conquerors of the forest long after that necessity 
had ceased to exist, until at length the once fruitful fields of 
the parents yielded but a mere competence for their children, 
and afforded but a pittance for the generation that followed. 
These results were inevitable from the system of misman- 
agement which annually grew crops, of the same kind, on 
the same inclosures, and that too without providing any nour- 
ishment for the earth, which was thus continually and gene- 
rously giving off its strength. Owing to these causes, and 
others incident to the war of the revolution, agriculture was 
greatly depressed between the period of the recognition of 
independence, and the restoration of peace in 1783. Hus- 
bandry, in the New-England colonies, had always been un- 
equal to the demand for bread-stuffs at home, and as the 
population increased, a certain portion, with characteristic 
enterprize, sought employment in adjoining regions on the 
west, whilst another part, by more perilous achievements, 
drew resources from the sea. The inhabitants of the southern 
section of the country, burdened with a wretched and enslav- 
ed race of labourers, were in a destitute condition, and the 
territories, beyond the great chain of mountains which tra- 
verse the whole line of our dominion, had not yet yielded 
to the footsteps of civilization, nor felt the powerful influ- 
ences which have since extended the empire of social man to 
the shores of the Pacific ocean. 

The first emigrants to Pennsylvania most generally were 
from the agricultural districts of England, and brought much 
information of the actual state of cultivation in the country 
from which oppression had driven them. In addition to this 
favouring circumstance, it was one of the wise provisions of 
the illustrious founder of the province, to appropriate to each 
settler so small a portion of land as to interest him in its im- 
mediate improvement, a measure which, he no doubt fore- 
saw, would not only prevent a spirit of speculation and rest- 
lessness, but contribute to the formation of the best dispo- 
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sitions and habits among those who shared with him the 
perils and the benefits of “his benevolent enterprize. 
Pennsylvania at all times took the lead of the other pro- 
vinees, in the amount and variety of her productions, the 
exportation of which, in 1751, was astonishingly great, as will 
appear by the following statement, derived from an authentic 
source, and worthy, I think,.of preservation for future refer- 
ence. Eighty-six thousand bushels of wheat—one hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand, nine hundred and sixty barrels of 
flour—Ninety thousand, seven hundred and forty-three bush- 
els of Indian corn—Five hundred and ninety-nine hogsheads, 
eight hundred and twelve tierces, twenty-eight thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-eight barrels, seven thousand, five 
hundred and eighty-eight quarter casks, and two hundred 
and forty-nine tons of bread—Nine hundred and twenty-five 
barrels of beef—Three thousand, four hundred and thirty-one 
barrels of pork—Nine thousand, eight hundred and sixty-five 
hogsheads, four hundred and fifty-four half-hogsheads, thirty- 
nine tierces, and two hundred and twenty-one barrels of 
flax-seed—F our millions, eight hundred and twelve thousand, 
nine hundred and forty-three staves—Four thousand, four 
hundred and ninety-one bars—one hundred and eighty-nine 
tons of bar, and two hundred and five tons of pig iron—Three 
hundred and five chests, thirty-two half chests, and fifteen 
quarter chests, of skins and furs—and one hundred and twelve 
barrels, six boxes, two tierces, and five hogsheads of ginseng, 
were, in that year, shipped at Philadelphia, for neighbouring 
and foreign markets. The value of this produce, in money, 
cannot be: easily known; but taking wheat at Ss. 10d. corn at 
3s. flax-seed at 2s.6d. per bushel—beef at 50s. and pork at 75s. 
per barrel, which are the ascertained prices current, and ven- 
turing upon a calculation in regard to the other articles, the 
whole will not fall far short of one million of dollars; at a 
period, when, on the authority of Proud, the estimated popu- 
lation of the whole province could not have exceeded sixteen 
thousand families, or reckoning each family to consist of six, 
not amounting to one hundred thousand souls.* These facts 


* It will be seen by the following statement of the value of Imports and 
Exports, and of the quantity of American and foreign tonnage entered into 
and departing from the districts of Boston, New York, Philade!phia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans, during the year ending on 
the 30th of September, 1824, that with a population ten times greater than 
that of the period in question, the domestic exports of Philadelphia, drawn 
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are adduced, to exhibit the natural productiveness of the soil, 
and the success with which it was managed for seventy years 
from the arrival of the first settlers; and likewise to prove, 
that owing to a lamentable negligence of the adoption of 
means for “sustaining the land under cultivation, when two- 
thirds, if not three-fourths, of the cleared grounds were ara- 
ble, wheat, its staple product, could not have yielded, on an 
average, more than six bushels per acre. This deterioration 
gradually took place from 1760 to 1783. The prejudicial 
effects of the mode of managing the land, by the immediate 
descendants of the early occupants, continue to be felt by 
those who adopt the same practice in the fertile sections of 
this state which have been more recently settled; and if the 
adventurous people who enter the wilderness, pursue, for fif- 
teen or twenty years, the plan of draining the land of its 
nourishment, by successions of crops on the same fields, they 
will ultimately discover that their farms cannot maintain them, 


tor the most part from the same district of country, and including manufac- 

tures, were, in the last year, little more than three times as valuable. This 
interesting document, for which I am indebted to the kindness of Samuel 
Breck, Esq. one of the representatives in congress from this district, fur- 
nishes evidence also of the increasing commerce of Philadelphia. From 
the fourth or fifth, she has risen to be the second city of the United States 
as it regards exports, and is not far below the same rank on the scale of 


imports. 












































IMPORTS IN EXPORTS. 
a ¢ ipa if Total. | Domestic Foreign} Total. 
Boston 12,695,325} 130,885]12, 826,210) 2 2,204,313 4, 820,079) 7,024,392 
N. York  [54,200,627|1,768,888)34,969,515/12,410,401) 9, 368,480/21,778,881 
Philada. 11,205,278 660,253 11,865,531] 3,182, 694) 6,182,199) 9,364,893 
Baltimore | 4,360,837} 182,538) 4 543,375 2,555,417 1,313,276} 3,868,693 
Charleston} 1,461,519} 703,021) 2,164,540) 7,833,708) 200,369) 8,034,077 
Savannah 409,463} 133,802 543,265] 4,585,885 3,980} 4,589,865 
N. Orleans} 3,110,261/1,429,508) 4,539,769| 6,442,946)1,485,864| 7,928,810 
TONNAGE. 
American | Foreign 
Ent’d. ;Cleared|Ent’d. ;Clear’d 
Boston 118, 780| 92,312] 5,192] 4,667 
New York 222,368/213,920/18,139/16,322 
Philadelphia “76, 617) 76,631) 4,938] 5,635 
Baltimore 57,159) 72.922 4,981] 6,017 
Charleston 39,770; 61,092|17,548/18,878 
Savannah 17,219 32,951)11,583}11,716 
New Orleans 63,305. 5$4,139'24,261/21,996 
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Many soils, which at first produced from twenty-five to thirty- 
five bushels of wheat per acre, have ceased to yield a third 
part of that quantity. Warned by experience, let them here- 
after avoid a course so improvident. Purchasers, who do 
not intend themselves to settle in new countries, may disre- 
gard these considerations; but proprietors, who live remote 
trom their estates, and who give what are termed improving 
leases, should guard against so formidable an evil. 

It is perhaps justifiable to conclude, from the evidence we 
possess, that Pennsylvania, in her colonial character, furnish- 
ed good examples of husbandry, and that the products of her 
industry were not only ample for her own supply, but that 
the surplus found a ready market abroad, and among her 
less favoured neighbours. This reputation was not uniform- 
ly maintained, nor did she resume her efforts, and rise again 
on the scale of agricultural importance, until she assumed the 
character of one of the members of the American Republic. 
In every sense, another era then commenced in our history, 
nor was its least important feature exhibited on the'surface of 
the country. 

The use of lime and gypsum, as fertilizers of the ground, 
the introduction of clover, and the rotation of crops, consti- 
tute the happy causes which gave the first grand impulse to 
the agricultural prosperity of modern Pennsylvania. 

Nothing, perhaps, requires more perseverance than the ef- 
fort to overcome the injudicious habits of men in connexion 
with the chief secular pursuit of their lives. This remark 
has heretofore applied with peculiar force to the husband- 
men of Pennsylvania, and the individual who here entered 
the lists in this fearful conflict with prejudice, must be allowed 
to have possessed no inconsiderable share of moral courage, 
united with comprehensive patriotism and benevolence. 

The merit of introducing gypsum to the notice of the far- 
mers of the United States, belongs, with various other im- 
portant suggestions, to my venerable friend, who has so long, 
so disinterestedly, and so ably presided over this institution; 
—a gentleman whose distinguished services need not my 
voice to enlarge the plenteous reward of gratitude and respect 
which crown the evening of his useful day. He well knows 
that I would not offend him by adulation; but as an induce- 
ment to every mind desirous to put forth its energies in the 
good work in which he has ever taken the deepest interest, 
{ feel bound to exhibit the surprising results which well di- 
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rected and untiring efforts may accomplish. Like the early 
patron of husbandry and rural affairs in England, our Fitzher- 
bert found leisure amidst the duties of a profession which 
gave him eminence at the bar, and subsequently distinction 
on the bench, to make and to give to the public his judicious 
experiments in agriculture. 

In the year 1770, he first became acquainted with gypsum. 
A small quantity of which was then sent from Germany to a 
merchant of this city, with some information of its value as 
a manure, then but recently and accidentally discovered. It 
was said concerning it, that a labourer who had been empioy- 
ed in mixing stucco mortar, passed and repassed from his 
work to his cottage, across a sterile field. The succeeding 
season his path threw up a luxuriant crop of grass, which he 
attributed to the plaister that fell from his clothes, and was 
thus induced to make an experiment near his dwelling, with 
the remainder of the article in his possession. The effects 
astonished every beholder, and the cottager received a reward 
from his landlord for divulging the secret. Our president, 
aware of these facts, began his experiments with a single 
bushel of gypsum, obtained from a maker of stucco ornaments 
in Philadelphia, and afterwards pursued and extended them 
in proportion to his means. Not long after about twenty 
tons of this valuable material came as ballast in a ship from 
London to this port, without the least knowledge of its worth 
by the captain who brought it, which stock formed the founda- 
tion of the vast improvements to our husbandry, subsequently 
resulting from its general use. Having altogether satisfied 
himself of the fertilizing effects of plaister of Paris, Judge 
Peters disseminated the ‘knowledge he had acquired through 
many parts of Pennsylvania, and ‘the then neighbouring pro- 
vinces; but his success in persuading his country men to credit 
his assertions, and in inducing others to make trial of the sul- 
phate of lime, was at first limited and very discouraging. 
He nevertheless continued his labours, and by publishing and 
otherwise enforcing the facts he possessed on this subject, had 
the happiness to witness the triumph of his doctrines, over 
the combined forces of ignorance, prejudice, and ridicule. 


What have heen the consequences flowing from the use of 


this fertilizing principle, and how much it has contributed to 
the solid wealth of Pennsylvania, and of many other states in 
this union, is far beyond the reach of computation. The his- 
tory of human concerns will furnish few such instances as 
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the one we are now contemplating. That an individual 
should begin a system intended to revive an exhausted soil, 
by the application of a manure which at the time was not 
known to exist on this continent, the theatre of his experi- 
ments; that he should succeed in establishing the principle 
for which he contended; that he should afterwards set on foot 
the inquiry, where this wonderful agent could be found, so as 
to place it within the reach of the American Farmer, at a 
price which he could afford to give for it; that gypsum should 
be discovered in exhaustless quantities in this hemisphere, 
that thousands of tons of it should be annually brought, and 
spread over hundreds of thousands of acres in Pennsylvania, 
restoring the land, and bringing forth abundance, are the as- 
tonishing results, and the high reward which this constant 
friend to the interests and prosperity of our husbandmen has 
lived to know and to enjoy. Whilst our president was thus 
earnestly engaged in bestowing incalculable benefits on our 
state and country, he was by no means unmindful of other 
interesting and important improvements in rural economy. 
His ancient patrimonial estates in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, then under his immediate direction, furnished practical 
evidence of the sincerity and utility of his doctrines concern- 
ing agriculture. It was upon those farms that the first exam- 
ples were shown of the use of lime and gypsum, of the value 
of several new grasses, of trench and fall ploughing, of deep 
culture, &c. and there also were cultivated upon a large scale, 
many of the roots since generally and profitably adopted. 
Upon his inclosures were to be seen some of the finest breeds 
of horses, cattle, and sheep, then known in the state. I have 
heard him say with what mortification he beheld, during the 
revolutionary war, eleven out of fourteen superior blooded 
colts shot down for their hides, by a party of British marau- 
ders, after in vain attempting to rescue them from such wan- 
ton destruetion. 

His household, too, was a pattern for the imitation of farm- 
ers in the manufacture of linen and woollen fabrics, far be- 
yond the demand for domestic purposes; displaying an at- 
tention to a branch of business, now too much neglected by 
the generality of our rural fellow citizens, at an expense, 1 
fear, of habits of simplicity, which were proverbial in former 
days. 

About the time that gypsum was first brought, a small 
quantity of red clover seed also reached Pennsylvania, and 
JANUARY, 1825.—no. 273. 2 
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was sown in gardens, and on pasture lots in the neighbourhood 
of this city. In the year 1773, a practical farmer*, then be- 
ginning to improve his estate at Flatland Ford, in the county 
of Montgomery, unable to procure, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, a sufficient quantity of this seed for his purpose, obtained 
from England a cask of it, which, owing to some injury sus- 
tained on the voyage, was found unfit for use. This disap- 
pointment was the more to be lamented, because his projected 
experiment would have been the first in that vicinity, perhaps 
in the state, with clover upon a large scale. This failure, 
moreover, prevented an increase and distribution of the seed 
until after the war then existing between the American colo- 
nies and the mother country. The same gentleman who thus 
early desired to cultivate that artificial grass, in the spring of 
1785, sowed eighty pounds of clover seed on thirty-five acres 
of green wheat, an account of the success of which he sent to 
this society in 1787. In the same communication he sub- 
mits the following views for the improvement of farming. 
‘* Breaking up land is perfectly understood by all our farm- 
ers, | may say to an extreme degree, which ought to be coun- 
teracted by obtaining the art of laying down land with artifi- 
cial grass seed, otherwise the arable land in the old counties 
of Pennsylvania will in a very few years become of little 
value. Laying down lands properly being an object of im- 
portance on the great scale of agriculture, it is incumbent upon 
you to impress the necessity there is, that this art should not 
only be understood, but practised, by all farmers. rich or poor, 
let their soil be clay, loam, or any mixture whatever. The 
earth, like the animal body, is capable of supporting a certain 
degree of labour, and like it, requires proportionable nutri- 
ment, rest, and cleanliness, but withhold from the land those 
necessary reliefs, and like a starved, over-worked, and ne- 
glected slave, it will be worn out, and instead of making pro- 
fit to the owner and benefit to the state, it will impoverish 
the one, and disgrace the other.’’ He then proceeds to re- 
commend that the legislature should allow a bounty on clover 
seed, and adds, “ I leave the society to press this measure, for 
it is deserving of its notice, and the full countenance of every 
legislator: I will boldly assert it will prove of more benefit 
to agriculture and stock in the present state of our country, 
than any thing that can be done. Reduce the price of clover 


* James Vaux, 
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seed, and instead of bare fields, daily washing away, you will 
see them covered with grass and ecattle.”’* Sentiments, sueh 
as these, were no doubt regarded as visionary and extravagant 
by the great majority of farmers at that time on the active 
stage of life, yet this practical instructor has lived to witness 
the accuracy of his opinions, and the fulfilment of his predic- 
tion, to an extent far beyond what he may have anticipated. 
Next in importance to the improvement of the land by 
judicious modes of cropping, and the application of restora- 
tives suited to the various qualities of the soil, are roads, 
bridges, canals, and the rendering of streams navigable. The 
husbandman will toil in vain, if the products of his labour 
cannot reach a market by a moderate expenditure of time 
and money. The necessity of facilitating the intercourse be- 
tween the interior, remote parts, and the sea board of Penn- 
sylvania, was early perceived by many of her enlightened 
citizens, who, in the prosecution of their designs, had to con- 
tend with difficulties similar to those which impeded the ex- 
ertions to renovate her husbandry. Some improvements had 
been made during the provincial age of Pennsylvania, by the 
removal of obstructions to the descending navigation of ri- 
vers, but the first turnpike constructed on this side of the At- 
lantic, is that which was completed between Philadelphia and 
Lancaster in 1794. Since that period, more than a thousand 
miles of artificial road have been made of stone in various 
parts of the commonwealth. Bridges of great magnitude 
and beauty have also been thrown across our principal rivers, 
at an expense of more than a million and a half of dollars, 
whilst the utility and cost of those of an inferior grade, in 
nearly all the counties of the state, cannot be readily esti- 
mated. It is now almost half a century since the noble de- 
sign was formed of uniting the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers, by means of the waters of the Schuy|kill and Swatara. 
The failure of so grand a scheme, with great pecuniary lass 
to those who engaged in it, vitally affected the interests of 
our agriculture, but the lock navigation rapidly progressing 
to completion on the same route, penetrating as it will to a 
remote interior point, hitherto inaccessible by such modes of 
communication, promises to all our different interests results 
of the greatest magnitude. The difference between transporta- 


* Ten thousand bushels of clover seed have, within a few months past, 
seen exported from Philadelphia to Europe, chiefly to England, 
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tion upon a good turnpike and upon a common road, is familiar 
to every one; but the difference is immense between even the 
best turnpike and a canal. A single horse will draw, with 
ease, twenty-five tons, two miles anda half per hour upon the 
latter, but to move an equal weight upon the former, at the 
same rate, would require forty horses; what a vast saving must 
here be made in animals and in provender, and a large part of 
this, too, for the benefit of the husbandman, because his stock 
may be less, and his saleable produce greater, and he may be 
enabled to carry many new articles to market, by all the dif- 
ference of consumption. Canals will also promote the use of 
oxen instead of horses, to the acknowledged profit of the 
farmer. 

The introduction of coal will constitute a new era in Penn- 
sylvania. It will enable the farmers of a large district to con- 
vert grounds occupied by wood to the production of valuable 
crops, and lime and other manures will be transported by ca- 
nals, to points which they could never otherwise have reach- 
ed. Canals will likewise greatly contribute to promote the 
policy of the state, in the subdivision of property; and by giv- 
ing additional means for sustaining a large population upon a 
small surface, must create new towns, new manufactories, and 
new markets. Had not the canal of New York eclipsed al- 
most all similar undertakings, a distinguished place might be 
claimed for Pennsylvania, as a patron of inland navigation. 
The works on the Schuylkill, now completed, extend one 
hundred and eleven miles. Forty miles of the Union canal 
are nearly finished, and when the latter reaches its termina- 
tion, the aggregate will not be much short of two hundred 
miles. ‘To encourage and promote in future the formation 
of canals, wherever the geological features of the territory in- 
vite, or will admit of such improvement, is at once the duty 
and the interest of all who seek the permanent welfare of our 
agriculture. In addition to the early aids afforded to the hus- 
bandry of the state, I ought not to omit the important fact, 
that the selection and introduction of valuable domestic ani- 
mals was not disregarded, even when the minds of the early 
benefactors of agriculture were directed to the primary duty 
of increasing the products of the land. Some excellent breeds 
of sheep, and swine, were brought from abroad, many years 
ago, and great pains were taken to spread them among our 
farmers. But the great importance of this subject has been 
but recently urged with effect upon their notice. Our useful 
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fellow citizen and associate John Hare Powel, whose indefati- 
gable labours deserve the highest commendation, has, at much 
expense, imported some individuals of the best families of 
cattle and sheep known in Europe. His judicious and libe- 
ral design is to prove, that all the beasts which administer to 
our necessities, or conduce to our comforts, ought to be 
chosen and bred in reference to their respective qualities. 
The horse, for the various employments to which that noble 
and generous animal is so admirably fitted. The ox, whether 
for labour, or for the shambles. Sheep, whether most profita- 
ble for the fleece, or carcase. The cow, as adapted to the 
dairy, or otherwise more advantageous, as circumstances and 
interest may dictate. To this laudable pursuit, combined with 
rural affairs generally, he has succeeded in awakening the at- 
tention of a body of respectable and intelligent cultivators of 
their own farms, in various counties of the state, who, consti- 
tuting * The “gricultural Society of Pennsylvania,’’ 
will no doubt contribute largely to the general good. 

The first volume of the memoirs of that society. contain- 
ing the observations and experience of practical farmers and 
breeders of stock, will, I trust, be widely disseminated for 
the instruction and gratification of their brethren throughout 
our country. And although, in some respects, the associa- 
tion may be regarded as a rival of this institution, lam 
confident the members of the parent establishment, whom | 
now address, will never cease to contemplate, with unaffected 
pleasure, the prosperity and usefulness of all its descendants, 
however numerous they may become throughout the land. 
Associations of this kind have performed no small part in 
bringing agriculture to its present improved state, and they 
deserve to be classed among the most efficient means of future 
advancement to that dignified occupation. To these benefi- 
cent ends this society has been devoted for forty years, in 
the course of which it has sought information, and maintain- 
ed an intercourse with similar institutions, and with indivi- 
duals engaged in the promotion of improvements in the agri- 
culture of Europe, whence it has derived not only books of 
great utility, but implements of husbandry of various kinds, 
as well as grains, grass, and other seeds, and roots, which 
have been here cultivated with profit. Nor is this all: the 
information thus obtained from abroad, and the experience 
of practical husbandmen at home, placed at its disposal, have 
been extensively and freely distributed, with acknowledged 
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benefit. These means, various and efficient as they may seem, 
would have been in a great degree inoperative, but for the 
salubrious climate of Pennsylvania, which, co-operating with 
industrious habits, has formed a hardy race, whose physical 
and moral faculties, generously exercised, have increased the 
agricultural riches of the state. Corroborative of this idea it 
is believed that the parallelogram bounded 

North-West, by the Blue-ridge, 

North-East, by the Delaware, 

South-East, by the Delaware, and the canal which is about 
to connect it with the Susquehanna, and 

South-West, by the Susquehanna, contains a greater pro- 
portion of arable land of superior quality, and a greater po- 
pulation on a square mile, than any equal extent in the 
Atlantic States; whilst it cannot be doubted, that the same 
region enjoys advantages in mineral products, streams, &c. 
which few other sections of our country can boast. 

Such, gentlemen, is arapid survey of some of the natural 
advantages which belong to the favoured place of our nativity, 
and also of the means that have been employed to promote 
and expand the interests of our husbandry. That these efforts 
were beneficial no one can question, who will make a com- 
parison of the past with the present condition of the soil, or 
who shall investigate, with a philosophic eye, the interesting 
combination of causes which have produced all the moral and 
intellectual results that have been adverted to. Much, how- 
ever, must still be done in order to ascertain the diversified 
resources of the farmer, and to apply them to the increase of 
his skill, of his profit, of his comforts, and withal of the em- 
bellishment of his possessions. Hitherto the main object has 
been to renovate our husbandry upon a large scale, by means 
of general principles, which have been to a considerable ex- 
tent successfully applied. But it may be well to invite every 
cultivator of the earth to inquire minutely into the character 
of the soil he tills, and its local advantages, so that these may 
be turned to the best account. The scite and construction of 
dwelling-houses, and of other buildings on a farm, are sub- 


jects of more importance than appear to have been generally 


admitted. A careful disposition of the adjoining grounds 
might add to their utility, and materially improve their 
appearance. The planting of hedges, and the construction 
of walls, would afford ornamental, permanent, and, in the 
end, the cheapest inclosures. Springs and streams of water, 
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as an auxiliary to vegetation, are seldom resorted to, though 
this might be done at a small expense, and by a simple 
process. The proper management of stock, isa subject of 
ereat importance, more neglected, I believe, than any other 
department of rural affairs. The cultivation of roots, and the 
feeding of these with other nutritious ingredients, in warm 
messes during the winter, would allow of a useful change of 
diet, as essential to the health of beasts as of men; whilst 
care should be taken for the same ends, to keep the animals 
and their apartments as clean as possible. Such practices 
would soon establish their value by the increased profits of 
the dairy. The soiling of cattle, to prevent waste of pasture 
and manure, in the season ef grass, has been tried and ap- 
proved by some persons, and is worthy of further experiment. 

The selection and proper care of fruit trees, although a sub- 
ject now more regarded than formerly, should claim a more 
general notice of the cultivators of the soil. The judicious 
management of bees, whose products are among the luxuries 
of our tables, and at the same time valuable in foreign com- 
merce, deserves attention, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of this metropolis, where, within my brief remembrance, the 
quantity of honey and bees-wax brought to market is greatly 
diminished, and more than threefold increased in price. 
Although the lamentable effects of ardent spirits have been 
frequently and most feelingly delineated, I cannot refrain 
from enforcing on the understanding and the heart of every 
farmer, the magnitude of thisevil. I would invoke his pa- 
triotism, and with it every tender and generous sentiment, 
to aid in the extirpation of this mighty scourge. Wives 
abandoned and disconsolate—widows destitute—estates wast- 
ed—orphans helpless—parents bowed down with grief over 
the once fair promise of their sons—in a word, the most in- 
tense domestic calamities, every where utter warning, and 
demand reformation. <A substitute for this poisonous article 
may be had in cider, but more beneficially in sound malt li- 
quor, the process for making which is simple, and the appa- 
ratus by no means expensive. As an inducement for farmers 
and others, who employ labourers, to substitute some whole- 
some beverage, would it not be wise to offer honorary pre- 
miums? The neglect of gardens in many parts of the coun- 
try is obvious. They seldom contain the variety of escu- 
ents that might be cultivated without additional expense or 
Jabour, and be found valuable in point of economy, and pro- 
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motive of health. I could enumerate other objects connected 
with the business of farming, less important, but not beneath 
the notice of the independent yeomen of Pennsylvania. It 
is time, however, to close this part of my discourse, as I pro- 
pose to claim your indulgence a few moments longer, whilst 
I cursorily offer one other view of this extensive subject. 
The moralist has often taxed his ingenuity to prove, that vir- 
tue finds no congenial clime but in the country; and the poet, 
when happiness becomes his theme, fixing his eye, at once, 
upon the cottage, sings, in seducing numbers, the exclusive 
joys of those who labour “ in the fields for health un- 
bought,’’ who tread green pastures, and at harvest-home, 
along the margin of some flowery stream, repose their care- 
less limbs amid the shade of spreading trees, or with en- 
raptured ears listen to murmuring rills and warbling birds, 
or sometimes to the 


és tender tale, 
“ Beneath the milk-white thorn, that scents the evening gale.” 





These captivating but airy creations of the fancy, the mirage 
of the morning of life, may naturally for a moment mislead 
our sober reason, but the meridian beams of experience must 
finally dissipate them. The existence of such illusions is the 
more to be deprecated, because, by ascribing to mere locality 
all that ennobles our nature and constitutes our best estate, 
they arrest the development of those principles, and the ex- 
ercise of those habits, which are every where necessary to the 
attainment of moral excellence. Where temptations are most 
numerous and powerful, there wili resistance to evil call for 
the greatest exertions; and happiness, the constant attendant 
of virtue, must always depend on the degree of delicacy and 
azefinement which intellectual culture, and the exercise of the 
generous sympathies of the heart, are sure to produce. Pu- 
rity of mind does not grow like the herb of the field, nor 
bloom as the shrub of the garden, in obedience to the laws of 
insensible matter. Innocence is ever most adorned and 
lovely when, walking in her strength amidst the multitude, 
she keeps herself unspotted from the world. ‘To the mind 
opened by liberal studies, and rectified by christian discipline, 
acountry life affords abundant food for reflection and improve- 
ment, but, without these preparations, cannot conduce to vir- 
tue, more than the busy scenes of a metropolis, with its larger 
relative proportions of folly and of wickedness. 
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It must be admitted, that the seclusion of the country for- 
bids the contemplation of human character in several of its 
interesting varieties, and excludes many of those objects of 
sympathy and beneficence which, in a compact population, 
every day teach striking lessons of the frailty of our nature, 
and urge us to the fulfilment of the highest duties belonging 
to our fleeting and accountable probation. Were it necessary 
to enter more fully into the relative moral condition of the 
country and the town, it might be shown that the latter would 
not suffer by a rigid comparison with the former. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that in the course of an investigation, incidentally 
involving the subject, which took place before a committee of 
the British parliament a few years ago, it was ascertained that 
the agricultural districts of England are not so free from pub- 
licly recognized crime, as those more densely peopled. 

My present purpose, however, is to invite your more par- 
ticular attention to the importance of moral, literary, and 
scientific instruction, as calculated to promote the best in- 
terests, and real happiness of our fellow men, whether dwell- 
ing In town or country. 

As a state, we are lamentably supine, considering the ability 
we possess, in measures for diffusing useful knowledge among 
all classes of our citizens. In Philadelphia, it is true, and in 
its vicinity, some efforts have been made to educate the mass 
of the population, and the system pursued has been so efficient 
and economical, as to recommend itself wherever, in Pennsyl- 
vania, it may be practicable to collect children into schools in 
sufficient numbers to give effect to Lancaster’s admirable plan 
of education. But ultimate results, of more importance than 
mere elementary instruction, ought to besteadily kept in view. 
Daily observation confirms the truth of lord Bacon’s senti- 
ment, that ‘* knowledge is power.”’ It is the knowledge of 
principles which enables our mechanics, artizans, and manu- 
facturers to perfect, as they do, their various products; and all 
the difference observable between the rude efforts of the ig- 
norant, and the well finished specimens of the instructed, is 
attributable to that superior skill which, with proper exertions, 
lies within the reach of all. Will not science, in like manner, 

augment the efficiency of the husbandman’s labours, and se- 
cure to him more abundant rewards? It has‘not, I am aware, 
been customary to associate the idea of learning with the bu- 
siness of agriculture, and hence this art, the parent of all 
others, has been retarded in its progress. Chemistry, mine- 
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ralogy, and botany, unfold many secrets which would prove 
invaluable to the farmer. It is the province of the first to 
investigate the nature of soils, to inquire into the causes of 
their fertility or barrenness, to determine the best composi- 
tion of manure, and what is most calculated to render each 
particular kind of soil productive. The knowledge of chem- 
istry enabled Lavoisier to double his crops in a few years, and 
his experience alone is sufficient to establish its utility. Pos- 
sessed of this science, the husbandman comprehends the mu- 
taal agency and value ofall the material gifts of the Creator, 
but without it must wander in the dark, and for himself and 
his offspring renounce, perhaps criminally, many enjoyments, 
the common inheritance of his species. What better service 
then can ¢his, or any other similar society render to humanity, 
than to animate the cultivators of the earth, both by precept 
and example, to the acquisition of scientific knowledge? The 
foundation in Pennsylvania, by competent individuals, of in- 
stitutions like that of Hofwyl, in Switzerland, would confer 
incalculable benefits upon the state. Our youth might then 
become accomplished husbandmen, and be at the same time 
fitted to perform all the relative and social duties of life. 
The establishment which I have mentioned, is upon a larger 
scale than could, in the first instance, be reasonably formed 
here; but the plan, in its practical details, might be adopted 
with modifications suited to our political character and in- 
stitutions. 

Fellenberg is upon a farm of ample dimensions, where he 
furnishes to those under his care a complete education. — 
Commencing with the ordinary elements, he inspires, in the 
course of his instruction, mild and benevolent affections— 
enforces the importance of time, and the value of industry, 
and always addresses his lessons to the more noble principles 
of our nature. The business of the pupil is varied, and judi- 
ciously adapted to develop and invigorate his physical ener- 
gies, as well as mental powers. He is taught by a regular 
apprenticeship not only how to use, but how to make im- 
plements of husbandry. He passes through a regular course 
of studies; the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages 
and literature; history, sacred and civil; mathematics, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy, and natural history, in all its 
branches. Connected with the plan, is the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of indigent male children of the vicinity. His esta- 
blishment is represented to be so profitable, that capital in- 
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vested in it has been more than doubled in twenty-two years, 
after deducting the expense of educating and maintaining 
forty poor boys, who are taught all the mechanical trades in 
company with their opulent companions. The reputation and 
success of Fellenberg draw to him pupils from England, 
Scotland, Germany, and Russia, and his system has received 
the approbation of competent judges of merit, in other parts 
of Europe. Two or more institutions of this kind, properly 
situated in Pennsylvania, would be extremely beneficial. 
Young men would go forth in every way qualified to teach 
and to illustrate by their example, this truth, that sound re- 
ligious and moral principles, united with liberal scientific 
knowledge, carry to the greatest height individual prosperity 
and public benefit, in every neighbourhood where their in- 
fluence is exerted. We might look to such nurseries for able 
advocates of public measures, fraught with inestimable bless- 
ings to our great commonwealth; “and who can predict the 
extent of moral grandeur which, from such an application of 
intellectual force, may distinguish succeeding generations. 

I am thoroughly aware of the many highly cultivated 
minds to be found among the farmers of Pennsylvania, but 
who will not rejoice to witness large additions to the honour- 
able list? 

Cherishing an ardent affection for my native state, I feel 
anxious that, by the employment of every judicious means, 

she may reach the high point which her position and natural 
resources entitle her to hold in this family of republics. She 
has certain materials for greatness, which few, if any, of her 
sisters can command. Her early annals may fearlessly chal- 
Jenge a parallel with all other histories of human affairs, and 
her actual condition is elevated and prosperous. By deeds 
of peace, of justice, and of mercy, her infancy was distin- 
guished. Her aboriginal soil owes no debt to heaven for 
having drunk the blood of innocence. From her virtuous 
founders no recompense was due for compacts violated, or 
wrongs inflicted on the friendly natives. Consecrated as the 
ASY lum of the persecuted, during her primitive age, bigotry 
and intolerance held no dominion within her borders. Reli- 
sion, and liberty, and law, here fixed their sanctuary. Let 
us, then, be justly proud of our illustrious origin, and in every 
valley, and on every hill, may virtue, intelligence, and 
plenty, establish our title to "such a lineage, and proclaim our 
gratitude for an inheritance so precious, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE ALBUM. Wo. IV. 


Boswe x has drawn the best whole /ength that ever was 
exhibited by a biographer, though it must be acknowledged, 
that in regard to some parts of it, in one or two fe atures, at 
least, it seems rather a flattering resemblance. Not unfre- 
quently does the hand of friendship appear to direct the 
pencil; yet, still it is Jounson that we behold: and never can 
it be said of this portrait, as often has been remarked of others, 
even when painted by the best artists, that “ it is something 
like the Doctor, but very like Mr.—,’’ somebody else. Here 
we have the sage, the philosopher, the moralist, the warm 
friend, the improving companion, in all his humours, whe- 
ther grave or mellow; whether pensive in his study, oppress- 
ed with ‘‘morbid melancholy ” in his chamber, or enlivened 
at the social board; whether musing in the rural scene, 
wherever friendship invited him;—debating in the Urban 
portico of Bolt-court, or philosophising in the academic 
walks of Fleet-street. In these situations, we view him in 
his mind’s undress; not studiously arrayed for public obser- 
vation; not designed to cetch the applause of the admiring 
world!— all is natural, spontaneous, and unreserved. In his 
conversations with his friends, his sentiments, and ¢heir’s too, 
(for all are here preserved,) appear to flow unpremeditated; 
open and liberal discussion takes its course, unrestrained; 
and even prejudice and implicit attachments, seem, at times, 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom. We have said, that, in this 
picture, the partial hand of friendship seems to have frequent- 
ly guided the pencil. It does so, occasionally, but not always: 
for there are instances in which impartiality asserts her rights, 
and maintains them; in which Boswell’s devotion to the ob- 
ject of his idolatry gives way to his regard to truth: in which 
the violence of Dr. Johnson’s temper appears to have occa- 
sionally overcome his wisdom;—when judgment has given 
way to prepossession—and anger has usurped the place of 
decorum: for, in the warmth of earnest debate, this powerful 
pleader seldom used the * allurements of gentle language, but 
wished to compel, rather than to persuade.’’* 


An anonymous writer, in the 4nalectic Magazine, charac- 


An expression of Dr. Johnson, when speaking of Warburton, in lys 
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terizes the militia in the following terms: nothing, perhaps, 
eould have been devised more inefficient for every good pur- 
pose, and at the same time more impolitic and prejudicial to 
the public morals and economy, than the militia system, as 
it exists in Pennsylvania, and probably in several other states. 

It falls with the most injurious inequality upon the rich 
and poor. ‘To the first, the payment of four dollars a. year 
is a trifle, which can interfere only in the slightest pos- 
sible degree with their comfort. The latter are compelled 
either to lose the profits of two days’ labour; and, which is 
far worse, are exposed to scenes of idleness and ‘intemper- 
ance, or tosubmit to a deduction from their income of no 
trivial nature. It would require a volume to enumerate the 
imperfections of this and most of the systems by which the 
militia have been regulated. Dryden has described in strong 
and appropriate language the consequences of a similar plan: 


** The country rings around with loud alarms, 

And, raw in fields, the rude militia swarms; 

Mouths without hands; maintained at vast expense: 
In peace a charge; in war a weak defence; 

Stout once a month, they march a blustering band, 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand; 

This was the morn when, issuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they stood prepared 

Of seeming arms to make a short essay, 

Then hasten to be drunk, the business of the day.” 


Michael Bruce was a youth of a highly interesting charac- 
‘er, much loved in the circle of his acquaintance, for the 
many excellent qualities of his heart, and justly admir- 
ed for his literary attainments and poetical abilities. Du- 
ring the summer vacations of the college, he composed, in 
the tw enty-first year of his age, the beautiful poems which 
he left behind him. Of his “ Elegy to Spring ” we are told 
by one of his biographers, that the author wrote it ‘‘in the 
immediate view of death.”? The following extract will be 
dwelt upon with melancholy interest by every reader of 
sensibility. 


Now Spring returns: but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known: 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health have flown. 


Farewell ye blooming fields ye cheerful plains, 
Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 
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His very elegant and masterly piece on “ Lochleven ”’ must 
be familiar to all, particularly those lines on Lochleven Castle, 
so often quoted by tourists who have visited that part of 


Scotland: 


rhe 


{The following beautiful stanzas are copied from the Pensacola Floridian 
rhe first is from the pen of R. H. Wilde, Esq. of Georgia; and the second is 
said to be by a lady of Baltimore. This will make its way to every heart. } 


Poetry. 


Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 


And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 


There let me sleep forgotten in the clay, 
When death shall shut these weary aching eyes; 
Rest 1 in the hopes of an eternal day, 

Till the long night is gone, and the last morn arise! 


No more its arches echo to the noise 

Of joy and festive mirth. No mere the glance 
Of blazing taper thro’ its windows beam, 

And quivers on the undulating wave; 

But naked stand the melancholy walls, 

Lashed by the wintry tempests cold and bleak, 
That whistle mournful through the empty halls, 
And piece-meal tumble down the towers to dust, 
Perhaps in some lone, dreary, desert tow’r, 


‘That time has spared, forth from the window looks, 


Half hid in grass, the solitary fox; 
While from above, the ow], musician dire! 
Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear. 


poem closes with these touching lines: 


Thus sang the youth, amid unfertile wilds 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground! 

Far from his friends he strayed, recording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native fields, 
To cheer the tedious night; while slow disease 
Prey’d on his pining vitals, and the blasts 

Of dark December shook his humble cot. 








STANZAS. 


My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning’s sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die: 

Yet on the rose’s humble bed, 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept the waste to see: 

But none shall weep a tear for me. 
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My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away! 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tempe’s desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand; 
Yet, as if grieving to etface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud mourns the sea, 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me. 


ANSWER. 


Tue dews of night may fall from heaven, 
Upon the wither’d rose’s bed, 
And tears of fond regret be given, 
‘To mourn the virtues of the dead: 
Yet morning’s sun the dews will dry, 
And tears will fade from sorrow’s eye, 
Affection’s pangs be lull’d to sleep, 
And even love forget to weep. 


The tree may mourn its fallen leaf, 

And autumn winds bewail its bloom, 
And friends may heave the sigh of grief 

O’er those who sleep within the tomb; 
Yet soon will spring renew the flowers, 
And time will bring more smiling-hours: 
{n friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 


The sea may on the desert shore 

Lament each trace it tears away, 
The lonely heart its grief may pour 

O’er cherish’d friendship’s fast decay: 
Yet when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and gaily on; 
Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn, 
And even love forgets to mourn. 








Resignation. 


RESIGNATION. 


Sweet Robin, why that pensive lay, 4 
Soft warbling from the naked spray, b- 
Are all thy tuneful mates away, 
And thou lorn bird forsaken? 
Thine eye surveys the russet plains, 
‘Thou hear’st the turtle’s dying strains, e 
Which thrilling through thy tender veins, | 
These woe fraught tones awaken. 


They tell of joys forever fled, 

When round the spring her blossoms shed, 

Her balmy gales thy pinions spread, 
And every note was pleasure; 

When opening with the golden day, 

In rival songs, thy comrades gay 

Pour’d music from each trembling spray, 
And gladness knew no measure. 


As thine, my blooming spring is past, 

While sober autumn’s hollow blast 

Forewarns my soul of winter’s waste, 
And all my prospects languish; 

While ravish’d from my faithful side, 

Those friends, by generous warmth allied, 

Who smooth’d for me life’s ruffied tide, 
Now swell my heart with anguish. 


Ne’er shall the radiant eye of morn 
See health’s own blush my cheek adorn, 
No more with smiles the glad return 
Of vernal seasons hailing; 
Yet Patience lends her friendly arm, 
Domestic joys my bosom warm, 
And Hope displays her angel charm 
O’er pain and grief prevailing. 


For though to me no second spring 

Shall fancy’s ardent treasures bring, 

Like thee, I’ll raise a bolder wing, 
To happier regions soaring: 

The star, whose mild benignant ray 

O’er Bethlehem shed celestial day, 

Shall cheer and guide my lonely way, 
Those sacred heights exploring. 
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PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR: 
4 COLLECTION OF FUGITIVE PIECES. 


FROM 
THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


With Biographical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Oliver Olyschool, Gsq. 


if achievements of glory are not in our power, let us endeavoar to 
lengthen our short portion of existence by those of literary honour; and 
since it is not granted to us to live long, let us transmit to posterity 
some memorial that we have at least lived. PLINY. 








A few nights ago, as I sat ruminating in my chamber, on di- 
vers things “foregone,” I opened a volume of Moore’s 
‘‘ Poems,” in order to divert a train of unpleasant reflections 
in which I found myself unexpectedly engaged. I had just re- 
turned from a ramble in the country, during which I had en- 
dured “ the churlish chiding of a winter’s wind,”’ with resolute 
perseverance. Seated once more at my own fire-side, and 
surrounded by my books, my hearth swept, and my lamp fresh- 
ly trimmed, it was my intention to commit to paper, for the 
amusement of those who peruse my monthly lucubrations, some 
of the meditations which had arisen in the course of my walk. 
But I soon found that I was not in the writing mood. “To 
what purpose,” said I, addressing myself, as I caught a glance 
at my care-worn brow, in the mirror which adorns the mantle- 
piece, * to what purpose do you continue this ‘ never-ending— 
still beginning’ business of scribbling! What has beconie of 
all your competitors and companions in this unprofitable em- 
ployment? While you have grown gray over your inkstand, 
they have betaken themselves to employments in which they 
have acquired distinction and wealth. They have raised their 
tree, and fulfilled those other duties which are said to be incum- 
bent upon every good citizen. You, on the contrary, have 
been dozing over dreams, for a larger portion of a century than 
any sensible man would be willing to throw away, in conse- 
quence of some idle notions which you entertain, concerning 
the advancement of learning, in this, your native land. Depend 
upon it, Sir Oliver, you are a full century before your time. 
Your countrymen are not yet prepared foryvou. You must wai! 
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until the sun has peeped through a few more of your intermi- 
nable forests, and the bustle of commerce has awakened your 
inland seas from the slumber of ages.”’ ‘“ But,” said I to my- 
self, in reply to this unwelcome expostulation, “do you think 
I have been idle all thistime ? If you do, you are greatly mis- 
taken. If I have not been witty myself, I may say with the fat 
knight, that I have been the cause of something clever in 
others. Look at the long list of worthies who fleshed their 
maiden quills in my inkstand. Do you not find them—or at 
least those whom death has spared,—honourably and usefully 
employed in the various paths of life: some in the service of 
the state: some adorning the pulpit, and others shaking the 
senate? Are not all these men striking illustrations of those 
lessons On the great subjects of morality and education which I 
have so long inculcated? Then look at the lucubrations with 
which these men amused the first years of their manhood, and 
which proudly proclaim to the world,— These are the spirits whe 
were nurtured under my patronage. No, this is not the clime, 
where “ fancy sickens, and where gentus dies.”’ These speci- 
mens will furnish abundant evidence that we have the materials 
for fine writers; while their example will show, that the culti- 


vation of polite literature is no impediment in the career of 


wealth and honour. They will teach the young men of the 
present age to distinguish between those pleasures which after 
enjoyment “no repentance draw,” and those which enervate 
the mind and destroy the body.” 

** Very fine, very fine, indeed, Mr. Oldschool,” said I inter- 
rupting the venerable old gentleman,—“ you are resolved that 
your reputation shall not suffer in your own hands. I should 
be rejoiced to see you make out your case, as the lawyers say.”’ 
“Well, sir, if you are willing to be convinced that I have 
been the instrument in producing some things, which are not 
unworthy to be preserved,—recollect what one of the most bril- 
liant poets of his time has written about our “ Confederacy.’ 
Have the goodness to read what Mr. Moore said, of “ the ele 
gant little circle,” composed of “ Mr. Dennie and his friends,”’ 
which he found in Philadelphia, about twenty years ago: 





Oh, you sacred few! 


Whom late by Delaware’s green banks I knew ; 
Whom, known and loved through many a social eve 
Twas bliss to live with, and ’twas pain to leave! 
Less dearly welcome were the lines of lore 

The exile saw upon the sandy shore, 

When his lone heart but faintly hop’d to find 

One print of man, one blessed stamp of mind | 
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i.ess dearly welcome than the liberal zeal, 

The strength to reason and the warmth to feel, 

The manly polish and the illumin’d taste, 

Which, ’mid the melancholy heartless waste 

My foot has wandered, oh, you sacred few! 

{ found by Delaware’s green banks, with you. 
- * * 7 * * 


Believe me ———, while I wing’d the hours 
Where Schuylkill undulates through banks of flowers. 
Though few the days, the happy evenings few, 

So warm with heart, so rich with mind they flew, 
That my full soul forgot its wish to roam, 

And rested there as ina dream of home! 

And looks I met, like looks I loved before, 

And voices too, which as they trembled o’er 

The chord of memory, found full many a tone 

Of kindness there in concord with their own! 
Oh! we had nights of that communion free, 
That flush of heart-———— Moore’s Poems. 


[ read the passage and closed the volume; but the entrance 
of a bookseller put an end to this dialogue with myself.* He 
threw on the table, several volumes under the titles of ** Sou- 
venir,’ “ Forget me not,” “ Christmas Gift;”? &c.:—miscella- 
neous collections of literary efforts by various hands. 

‘‘ These,”’ said the bibliopole, “ are all the go, now, in Lon- 
don. You may say what you will about American literature; 
but give me one of Ackerman’s Souvenirs, and you are wel- 
come to all our domestic manufacture.”’ 

This observation gave a spur to certain vague speculations 
which had been floating in my brain. I had been meditating on 
a volume which should be a sort of cairn,t to the memory of 
the circle of friends which Mr. Moore has commemorated in 
his immortal poems. No one of these gifted few, I thought, 
would be willing to forget those days of ease and nights of hi- 
larity ;—mirthful hours when they could hear the “chimes at 
midnight,” and dreamt not of “ cares which consume.” 


* The condition of the old gentleman, in balancing on the uncertain 
ties of another literary adventure will remind some readers of the fol 
lowing lines, prefixed to V'he Pilgrim’s Progress : 

Some said, Johz print it: others said, not so. 

Some said, it might do good: others said, no. 

Now I was ina strait, and did not see 

Which was the best thing to be done by me: 

At last I thought, since you are thus divided, | 

[ print it will, and so the case decided.—Printer’s Devi:. 

t Cairn: a rude and irregular pile which is erected in Ireland and 
Scotland, over a deceased person, by his friends; each one casting 
stone upon it. 
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* When I first nibbed my pen in your city, about the com- 
mencement of the present century,” said 1, laying down my 
spectacles and gently changing the position of my gouty foot,— 
*‘T was a young man and a valetudinarian. I proposed to pub- 
lish in your city, periodically, a miscellany of polite literature, 
and invoked the aid of men of wealth, men of science, and men 
of taste. I was saluted with smiles from the fair of Philadelphia, 
and plentiful tables were spread before me by the hands ot 
kindness and hospitality. My literary labours were lightened 
by the co-operation of many friends,—of whom some remai! 
to adorn the society which they have often instructed, and 
others have disappeared from the circles which they often de- 
lighted. It would be a pleasant occupation, though not unmin- 
gled with many mournful reflections, to winnow my numerous 
columns and select from them a few morceaux, as a specimen 
of what the Philadelphia press has gleaned from the stores of 
fancy and contributed to the stock of American literature.” 

“I can give you,’ I continued, “ gems from the caskets of 
several artizans, who might have become more skilful in the 
working of this species of metal, if they had made it their 
profession. Although my volume may not be popular with the 
multitude, it will always be welcome to that association which 
awakened a taste for polite literature in Philadelphia, and whose 
members, in maturer years, have adorned the annals of our 
country with brilliant instances of talent and usefulness. 

‘‘] fear that in reverting to the many delightful hours which 

i have passed with this favoured few, I may become tedious ;—— 
a crime which, of all others, an editor cschews. ‘To be brief 
then,—I wish you to publish a small volume, such as I have 
described; because, as I foresee that my literary career ap- 
proaches to a termination, | would leave behind me a memo- 
vial of my own gratitude and a monument of native genius. 
My collection I will devote, as Montaigne did his incomparable 
“ Essays,’ to my kindred and friends, that when they have 
lost me, as they will do soon, they may there retrace some of 
my qualities and humours, and consequently, that their re- 
membrance of me may be more lively and entire.’ 

“This Souvenir of the talents of “a sacred few,” will com- 
prehend selections from Zhe Lay Preacher, by Dennie, the 
Reflections in Solitude, and other poems by the late Samue/ 
Ewing, Hsg., extracts from the writings of Brown, Clifton, 
Shaw, Linn, Smith, (W. M.) together with a variety of pieces 
which were communicated to the press under anonymous signa- 
tures, but which are known, in theliterary circles of Philadelphia, 
‘o have proceeded from the pens of persons who now hold the 
‘oremost places in society. While we abstain from violating 
that concealment which they thought proper to adopt, none it 
‘nay be hoped, will be displeased at this effort to preserve such 
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a memorial of the dawn of periodical literature in the Uni- 
ted States. Our canvas would be incomplete, if it did not ex- 
hibit some of the lines of Asmodeo, Ithacus, Harley, Mercutio, 
P.D , N.B., Ferdinando, J. H. (the fofudar critic of Shak- 
speare,) P. B. K., Littleton, and several others who amused the 
public in verse and prose.” 

The bookseller thought well of this scheme, and we agreed 
that the undertaking should be commenced without delay. 
Our work will be published intwo volumes. There will be fine 
and coarse copies, which will be sold to subscribers, the former 
at $5, and the latter at $3. The names of subscribers must 
be transmitted to the Port Folio office, without delay, in order 
that they may be inserted at the end of the second volume, as 
a testimony of respect to rox Parrons or AMERICAN LITERA- 
rURE.” 








THE MERMAID’S PETITION TO THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 


Arr.—* Oh! take me to your arms my love.” 


A few years ago, a female foreigner was exhibited in London, in puris 
naturalibus. Among the wits, she was called the Horrenror Venus; 
but the Lord Chancellor spoiled their sport, by an interference which 
was required not less by the dictates of official duty, than a regard for 
public feeling. Since that decision, one of those T'rinculos, who admi- 
nister to the appetite for novelty, which was marked by the first of 
poets as a trait in the character of his countrymen, endeavoured to levy 
contributions by the exhibition of a Mrrmaip. Whether the authority of 
the law was exercised to put a stop to this hoax, we are uncertain If the 
fact did not occur, the author of the following lines must have had such 
an event in his “ mind’s eye;” being, probably, one of those wights, 
‘who study Shakspeare at the Inns of court.” 


Prorsct me in your Court, my Lord, 
Or whither must I go? 
I’m naked shown in sport, my Lord, 
And made a public show. 
A lonely fish, 
"Tis yet my wish, 
If with you I might prevail ; 
To be secur’d, 
From scoffs endur’d, 
And thus preserve my tail.* 


* It was asserted in most of the daily papers, that this “dried speci. 
men” was the body of a monkey, to which a fish’s tail had been ingeni- 
ously added. 








The King at Home, &c. 


I once skimm’d o’er the ocean, 
The blythest Maid at sea; 
Nor had I then a notion 
Of cares in store for me. 
My comé and glass,* 
No more, alas! 
Will cheer me in the gale; 
My songs no more 
Shall lull its roar, 
Then, Oh! preserve my tail. 


Let not law’s crafty pleadings 
Meet your august regard; 
Spurn all their vile proceedings, 
And take me as—your Ward. 
Tho’ in law’s net 
I’m naked, yet, 
My sex’st sneers assail 
Then spare my shame, 
I'll bless your name, 
And, Oh! preserve my tail. 


THE KING AT HOME; 
OR, MATHEWS AT CARLTON PALACE. 


Under this title, we find the following anecdotes in one of the most re 
cent productions of the British press. As it is not often that we simple 
republicans are favoured with a peep behind the curtain by which roy- 
alty is screened from profane eyes, our readers will thank us for this ex- 
hibition. Strange as it may seem, the commentary on the first is gravely 
given. Our levees at Washington have frequently furnished a theme for 
ridicule to the English tourists; but the broadest of their caricatures 
never presented such gross indecorum as is here described. What would 
these scribblers have said, if they had seen the President in the act of 
mimicking the Dr. Caius of the inimitable Blisset, for the amusement of 
his cabinet? Mathews, we think, from the specimens which he gave 
before a private circle at Rubdicam’s, in this city, might have selected 
from his inexhaustible fund of merriment a better return for this royal 
condescension; but perhaps he catered according to his company. 


Previous to Mathews leaving this country for America, he 
exhibited a selection from his popular entertainments by com- 
mand of His Majesty at Carlton-palace.--A select party of not 


* It is well known by all who have been in the habit of seeing Mermaids, 
that their combs and glasses are a sine gua non whilst singing to the mari. 
"ers. 

+ We pretend not to be conversant with the natural history of this gc- 
nus of “ animal creation ;” but presume the “ specimen” to be of the “ sof 
ter sexr,’? never having heard of a male Mermaid. 
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more than six or eight persons were present, including the 
Princess Augusta and the Marchioness of Conyngham. Dur- 
ing the entertainment (with which the King appeared much 
delighted) Mathews introduced his imitations of various per- 
formers on the British stage, and was proceeding with John 
Kemble in the Stranger, when he was interrupted by the King, 
who, in the most affable manner, observed that his general imi- 
tations were excellent, and such as no one who had ever seen 
the characters could fail to recognise; but he thought the co- 
median’s portrait of John Kemble somewhat too boisterous,—— 
‘“¢ He is an old friend, and I might add, tutor of mine, observed 
His Majesty; when I was Prince of Wales he often favoured 
me with his company, I will give you an imitation of John 
Kemble,” said the good-humoured monarch. “ May I request 
your attention,” said the King to his attendants, peers and lords, 
who stood near the sofa on which he and the ladies were seated. 
Mathews was electrified. The lords of the bed-chamber eyed 
each other with surprise. The King rose, and prefaced his 
imitations by observing, “I once requested John Kemble to 
‘ake a pinch of snuff with me, and for this purposé, placed my 
vox on the table beforé him, saying, “ Kemble, oblige (obleege) 
me by taking a pinch of snuff.”” He took a pinch, and then ad- 
dressed me thus:—-(Here his Majesty assumed the peculiar 
carriage of Mr. Kemble), I thank your Royal Highness for 
vour snuff, but in future, do extend your Royal Jaws a little 
wider, and say Oblige.” The anecdote was given with the 
most powerfui similitude to the actor’s voice and manners, and 
had an astonishing effect on the party present. J¢ is a circum- 
stance equally worthy of the King and the scholar! 

Mathews, at the conclusion, requested permission to offer an 
original anecdote of Kemble, which had some affinity to the 
foregoing. Kemble had been for many years the intimate 
triend of the Earl of Aberdeen: on one occasion he had called 
on that nobleman during his morning’s ride, and left Mrs. Kem- 
ple in the carriage at the door. John and the noble Earl, were 
closely engaged at some literary subjecta very long time, while 
Mrs. K. was shivering in the carriage, at the door, (it being 
very cold weather;) at length her patience being exhausted, 
she directed her servant to inform his master that she was wait- 
ing, and feared the cold weather would bring an attack of the 
rheumatism. The fellow proceeded to the door of the Earl’s 
study, and delivered his message, leaving out the final letter in 
rheumatism.—This he had repeated three several times, at in- 
tervals, by direction of his mistress, before he could obtain an 
answer; at length, Kemble, roused from his subject by the im- 
portunities of the servant, replied, somewhat petulantly, “ Teil 


your mistress I shall not come; and, fellow, do you in future 
say ’tism.”’ 





On leaving the Country. 


ELEGY ON LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 


IN THE MANNER OF SHENSTONE. 


Apiev to the village delights, 
Since the hamlet, alas! I must leave; 
Adieu to the moonshiny nights, 
And adieu to the “ glorics of eve !” 


Adieu to the moan of the dove, 
Adieu to the joys of the plain; 

To the nightingales * down in the grove,” 
And the Jack-asses down in the lane! 


Farewell to the puddles of mire, 
That bedevil’d my dear little feet ; 
As careless, ah me! of attire 
I roamed in my rural retreat. 


l‘arewell to the glen and the dell! 
Farewell to the mountain and lake! 
A long and a lasting farewell 
To gooseberry wine and seed-cake ! 


The pig-stye’s enchanting perfume 
No more shall my senses inhale ; 
Orinoco no more through the room, 
With short-cut make fragrant the gale 


Gin twist for a time I forsake; 
Backgammon, alas! I forego ; 

No longer rum-punch I partake, 
Nor the dumpling’s rich luxury know. 





Adieu to the herds and the flocks, 

Roaming free through their sylvan demesnes: 
Adieu to the woods and the rocks— 

Adieu to boiled bacon and greens ! 


i‘arewell to the lass and the swain— 
Farewell to the partridge and quail : 

Thou, Pincher, farewell too! in vain 
Dost thou waggle thine innocent tail! 


Sweet friends of my youth, too, forthwith 
I must quit you! a tender adieu ! 
Adieu to Elizabeth Smith! 
And to George Theopompus Carew! 


QO! think not my sorrows absurd ; 
Cruel destiny bears me to town— 

Farewell !—Can I utter the word ?— 
farewell to my Grandmamma Brown!!! 
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Memoires de Condorcet sur la Revolution Frangaise, &c.; i. e. Memoirs of 
Condorcet on the French Revolution, selected from his Correspondence 
and that of his Friends. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1824, 


WueEn the correspondence of an eminent man is published 
ia after his death in this country, we look for responsibility some- 
where; we ask the editor how he came possessed of it, and 
we require some voucher for its genuineness. They manage 
these things differently, though not detter, in France. The 
volumes before us profess to be composed of extracts, not 
merely from the private letters and portfolio of Condorcet, but 
from the letters and portfolios of a great number of literary 
and political characters who figured in the latter half of the 
last century. They may be genuine, any or all of them, and 
as probably are so: but there is no ostensible editor; and the pre- 
3 face merely ivforms us that an old gentleman, who had enjoy- 
ed the intimacy of all the great wits of France in the 18th cen- 
3 tury, having retired from the world a few years ago, has passed 
an his time since in rummaging among the letters, notes, and 
% memorandums, which lay in his drawers. He assures us that 
4 he enjoys “a green old age;” that his intellects are as fresh 

and vigorous as ever they were, although he is tottering on the 
; verge of a hundred years; and that he has yet in his possession 
ae | a number of unpublished manuscripts, the production of some 
of the most celebrated writers of the ¢wo last ages, which he 
hopes to present to the public before he makes his transit into 


. = another world. This old gentleman must have been a great 
a collector in his day, for it is not pretended that the contents of 
Cm these volumes were addressed to himself; no, they are squibs 
i and crackers which certain celebrated characters flung at one 
aes another, and which he had the dexterity to catch. We see no- 
” thing like order in their arrangement, or uniformity in their 


subject: they are playful and satirical, humorous and grave, 
a critical and quizzical; treating on politics, literature, philoso- 
Bae phy, music, intrigue, and every imaginable variety of topics ; 
furnishing odes, anecdotes, and epigrams, from the gravest of 
the grave, till we are reminded of Sir Christopher Hatton, im- 
mortalized by Gray in his “* Long Story,” as he was promoted 
by Elizabeth for the gracefulness of his person and the excel- 
lence of his dancing : 
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*“ Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave lord-keeper led the brawls, 

The seals and maces danced before him.” 


The Marquis de Condorcet carried his zeal for the Revolu- 
‘ion a great way: but he is represented as being more animated 
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by a hatred of the past than a hope of the future. Under the 
most mild and gracious exterior, he concealed an ardent cha- 
racter, full of bitterness; yet to his credit it must be said that 
he was never more animated than in defence of his friends. 
There was such a contrast between the mildness of his address 
and the force of his sallies, that he was sometimes called de 
mouton enragé, and sometimes le volcan couvert de neige. His 
injustice towards Necker, whom he treated with the utmost 
contempt, was occasioned by his devotedness to Turgot. He 
was, however, very disinterested, and loved mankind, not 
with that general and vague philanthropy which, like clouds 
in the dog-days, hover in the air but find no object on earth to 
attract them; on the contrary, although he never would solli- 
cit from those in power any personal advantage, he was a most 
importunate petitioner in favour of others. 

He said of Frederick the Great, at that time an old man, 
that, “having no longer despotism in his arms, he retained it 
in his head:” alluding to a project of that monarch for esta- 
blishing a Aoly alliance of the most powerful sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, to keep the people in subjection. The seed lay some 
time in the earth: but it has sprung up, like the hydra-tree of 
death, the Upas, shedding its malignant exhalations over 
Europe, and blasting it with its poison. In a discourse which 
Frederick delivered at a public sitting of the Academy of 
Berlin, he said, ** Gentlemen, the project of a perpetual peace 
is like the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Consider- 
ed in a philosophical point of view, it is a delicious illusion, 
which we may love to nourish; and we may say with Cicero, 
‘If I deceive myself it is voluntary, and 1 do not wish to be 
undeceived.’ The perspective of such a peace, however, 
may be seen through a new vista, where it appears less be- 
yond the sphere of moral possibility than in the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre’s plan. Let acertain number of the great powers con- 
solidate their dominion, by possessing themselves of empires 
and kingdoms of such an extent and consistency as shall form 
masses of impregnable strength. It will then be no longer in 
the power of secondary states to undertake any war: a coali- 
tion of the masters of the world will impose silence on any who 
would infringe arrangements once settled ; and Europe, espe- 
cially if the Crescent were driven into Asia, far from being 
subject to violent convulsions, will scarcely be exposed to the 
slightest disturbance.” It was in the year 1777 that Frederick 
put forth this scheme, to enforce a “ death-like silence and a 
dread repose :”’ and soon after the dismemberment of Poland, 
which was a couft d’essai for himself and his royal brother-con- 
spirators of Russia and Austria. Frederick rarely shed any 
crocodile tears, and had very little hypocrisy about him: if 
he had not the virtue of philanthropy in his heart, at least 
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he had not the cant of it always on his lips; and if he had not 
been born a king, and with the ambition to be a conqueror, he 
might have been a good man, and under any circumstances 
must have been a greatone. The Empress Catherine could 
speak her mind plainly, too, sometimes, but she could also 
play the Jesuit to admiration. The following is extracted from 
a letter addressed to Condorcet, wherein the gentle Czarina 
doth seem to “ bear her faculties so meekly” that her virtues 
“‘ plead like angels.” It is dated Czarkosello, May 23, 1789. 
Alluding to the politics of France, she says ; 

‘*** You have adopted the principles of M. de Choiseul, which 
Frederick II. ridiculed so much. Every one knows what re- 
sulted from the policy of the Duke de Choiseul. His chime- 
rical apprehension as to the greatness of Russia concealed his 
passions, his hatred, his envy, and his duplicity. He wished 
to injure me, but only exposed his own weakness, and that of 
the Turks whom he placed in the fore-ground. He had ever 
the balance of Europe in his mouth, which has invariably 
thrown out of their equilibrium all those powers that have 
placed any reliance on the phrase. It serves, indeed, to throw 
dust in the eyes of the multitude, and to mask vicious and in- 
consistent views and projects, when they have usurped the seat 
of justice, which is the strength of all states, and the bond of 
human society. I believe,—indeed I am fully persuaded,— 
that the credit of cabinets is the same as that of individuals; 
that he who flings the torch of discord into his neighbour’s 
house, right and left, can inspire no confidence, and deserves 
no other name than that of a fire-brand. Duplicity is not the 
path which leads to glory, and those who pursue its windings 
will inevitably be the victims of their own mistake. Yetahere 
are many people who know. only two things in politics: to 
throw oil on fire, and to fish in troubled waters. It is this which, 
in all ages, has prodyced on the theatre of the world those 
bloody dramas called Wars, which princes of a hot and fiery 
temperament, or led by ministers of that description, feel no 
repentance for having performed, until their own subjects be- 
come the victims.’” (Vol. ii. p. 43.) 

Voltaire, D’Alembert, and the Academicians of France, 
were the pipes which Frederick used to circulate his praise: 
but the main gazometer was at Potzdam; and Catherine, it 
would seem, did not disdain the same machinery. Would not 
any body suppose that she was the most virtuous, moral, un- 
ambitious female that ever sat on a throne; and was Condorcet 
to trumpet forth her angel-virtues. 

We have intimated that these volumes contain a multitude 
of trifles; and perhaps some persons may be of opinion, that 
many of the metaphysical speculations and _ philosophical 
speeches of Condorcet, which are also introduced, are only 
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trifles of a graver cast. Numbers of the anecdotes are very 
silly, but this must be expected from court-gossip; and, after 
all, the silliest among them is not altogether destitute of in- 
terest when it illustrates any part of the structure of society. 
Talleyrand, while a very young man, came to be presented to 
the minister, the Duke de Choiseul. * Madame de Grammont 
enters; and every body draws back with the profoundest respect, 
not merely to the sister of the minister, but to the most active 
and influential personage of the ministry. As she was passing 
before the Abbé de Talleyrand, she thought that she heard 
somebody exclaim, “ Ah!” Psesently the party went to sup- 
per, and the young Abbé modestly remained standing behind the 
chairs of the ladies who were sitting. Madame de Grammont, with 
that lofty tone which would often embarrass not only young and 
difident men, but also those who were more conversant with the 
usages of society, exclaimed, “ Monsieur l’Abbé, tell me, I be- 
seech you, why you exclaimed Ah! when I passed by you?” 
The young man replied, ‘* Madam, you are mistaken; I did not 
say ah!—I said Oh!’ The assur nce, with which the Abbé 
thus retorted, made Madame for the first time in her life feel 
confused and embarrassed ; and the affair was quite sufficient 
to gain for the young Abbé the reputation of being a great wit at 
court, and in society.’ Isit possible to conceive any thing sillier 
than all this; and yet what a picture does it present of that “court” 
and that “ society” in which such wretched éadinage could not 
merely be tolerated, but be admired as an indication of genius, 
and an effusion of wit! We could give many other specimens 
of equally frivolous anecdote, but, in double tenderness to our- 
selves and our readers, we forbear. 

Condorcet was hostile to any penal enactments against the 
emigrants. ‘* What right have you,” said he, “to prevent a 
man from breathing any air that he likes best; and what do 
you get by it? The dissatisfied wretch remains a thorn in your 
side, irritating and provoking you with his reveries and inani- 
ties, while he would have delighted the illustrious strangers 
who might have received him. If you tell me that the emi- 
grants bring war into the bosom of their country, I reply, all 
the better, inasmuch as hidden enemies are more dangerous 
than open foes. It is internal enemies who create civil war, 
while from foreign war nothing will result but triumphs to the 
nation; and those the more easy, because, when all the dis« 
contented are gone away, there will remain in the interior a 
general enthusiasm and perfect unanimity.”” Condorcet, how- 
ever, refused to save his own life by emigration; and, when 
he was proscribed, he wandered about the woods during the 
day to conceal himself from men who would betray him through 
fear or enmity. In the night, he betook himself to the fields, 
or sought among lonely farm-houses for some compassionate 
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individuals to give him shelter. He lurked for many days 
among caves and quarries, and in his wanderings approached 
Fontenai-aux-Roses, where he recollected that he had an old 
friend, Suard. This Suard was a man of letters, intimately 
connected with Necker, Montmorin, and others of celebrity ; 
he was a modéré, of the mildest disposition, and, in the fervor 
of the Revolution, suffered no political feelings to interfere 
with his personal friendships. Condorcet knew that, being 
proscribed, it would be impossible for him to remain four-and- 
twenty hours in a village so near Paris without being arrested ; 
and all that he asked of his friend was a meal, and a little snuff; 
which, in the life that he now led, was almost equally essential 
to his existence. They passed a few hours together, in the 
last interchange of friendship which it was the lot of Condor- 
cet to enjoy. He was plunged in the deepest distress and de- 
spair, and frankly told Suard that he could not make up his 
mind to leave France, nor to deliver himself up to the men 
then in power, who he knew would not spare him. The ex- 
treme depression of his spirits, however, was on account of his 
country, not himself. He saw no period to the reign of anar- 
chy, for his opinions led him to believe in the permanence of 
democracy.—Having relieved his hunger, and enjoyed the me- 
Jancholy solace of a last interview with his friend, who suppli- 
ed him with provisions and snuff, he set out on his wanderings 


anew, like a criminal pursued by fate. He passed the next 


four-and-twenty hours among some quarries: but on the day 
following he went into a little public-house at Clamart, where 
he devoured some eggs with so keen an appetite as to excite 
the suspicions of his host. At this period, the list was so lon 

of proscribed victims, that it excited no surprise to fall in with 
one; and compassion was a virtue which would cost a man his 
life. Condorcet was denounced, arrested, and taken to Bourg- 
la-Reine, where he was led to prison till orders should be re- 
ceived from a Committee of the Convention. When proscrip- 
tion was hanging over his head, he still occupied his thoughts 
with the * perfectibility of the human species, and the pro- 
gress of the human mind in civilization;” and he continued to 
write on these subjects, while the proscription itself was giv- 
ing the lie to his doctrines. As soon as he learned that orders 
were received for his being conveyed to Paris, he took some 
poisonous pills which he had previously prepared and divided 
with the Archbishop of Sens, who likewise availed himself of 
the same provision. Both these men felt it disgraceful to 
mount the scaffold; and neither of them had the prudence to 
pass their lives in obscurity and retreat,—the only means of 
escaping from the tempest of the Revolution. 
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Memoir of the Life and Character of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; with 
Specimens of his Poetry and Letters, and an Estimate of his Genius 
and Talents, compared with those of his great Contemporaries. By 
James Prior, Esq. 8vo. pp. 600. 16s. Boards. Baldwin and Co, 1824, 
Philad. Ab. Small. 


From the Monthly Review we transcribe the ensuing criticism on one 
of the most attractive volumes of the present period. Mr. Prior is not an 
elegant writer; but what he wants in taste is amply supplied by his good 
sense and his sound principles. The admirers of Mr Burke will be 
grateful to him for the new sources of delight and instruction which his 
volume has opened. The present writer has conducted us to the fire- 
side of this illustrious statesman; and we find him as exemplary in private 
life as he was glorious in his public career. While his rival was fritiecring 
his genius among demagogues and debauchees, Mr. Burke devoted himself 
to conjugal duties, to severe study, and useful avocations. His speeches 
are permanent depositories of intellectual wealth: while they instruct by 
the profoundest philosophy, they delight us by the richest eloquence ; 
evincing, moreover, the greatest patience of research, variety of know- 
ledge, untiring activity, consistency of principle, manly independence, 
and devotion to the permanent interests of his country. 


Ir is to be regretted that the promised life of Mr. Burke, 
which was to have accompanied the edition of his works, has 
not yet made its appearance. Proceeding from the pen of a 
friend who had such near and familiar access to him during his 
life, and to whom the arrangement of his familiar letters and 
posthumous writings was confided at his death. such a work 
would at least have had the advantage of undeniable authenti- 
city. As to the biographical sketches of Bisset and M‘Cormick, 
they are not memoirs befitting the name and character of so 
eminent a man; and hitherto the life of Burke seems to have 
been little more than a pretence for publishing huge volumes 
of contemporaneous history, which would have almost equally 
served for the lives of twenty other persons. It is indeed true 
that the period, during which he flourished, was one of the most 
memorable in our annals: for it comprehended the acquisition 
of one empire in the East,—the loss of another in the West.— 
and the awful events of the French Revolution. These great 
transactions, however, ought not to occupy too wide a space in 
his memoirs, but should be mentioned incidentally, and with no 
more minuteness than is necessary to prevent confusion, and to 
preserve unbroken the thread of the narrative. 

Any writer may eke out a quarto volume with declamations 
about the American war, laborious conjectures as to the author 
of Junius’s Letters, and diatribes on the French Revolution : 
but a book so manufactured, under whatever title it may be 
published, is the life of nobody. What we want is a book in 
which credit may be given us for knowing a little of the history 
of the last forty years ; in short, a life of Mr. Burke of which 
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Mr. Burke himself shall be the principal feature. We do not 
admit that Mr. Prior has satisfactorily supplied this desideratum, 
but he has done something towards it, and in a volume of mode- 
rate size and pretensions. This in itself is no slight praise ; 
and a writer of the present day, who, treating on an exuberant 
subject, can practise sufficient self-denial to keep within the 
humble limits of an octavo, is intitled to our acknowledgments. 

If we are not always pleased with the style and spirit of Mr. 
Prior’s book, we are thankful for his corrections of several pre- 
valent mistakes relative to Mr. Burke’s first entrance into life. 
He goes indeed higher, and makes us to a certain degree his 
associates in childhood and youth; both important periods in 
the progression of a great mind. In his twelfth year, it seems, 
(26th May, 1741,) he was sent with his two brothers, Garrett 
and Richard, to a school of great reputation at Ballitore, in the 
county of Kildare, then under the superintendence of Mr. Abra- 
ham Shackleton, a member of the Society of Friends ; and this 
school was afterwards conducted by his son, Richard Shackle- 
ton, the favourite and friend of Burke’s riper years, as well as 
of his boyhood. ‘This gentleman he never failed to visit when 
he went to Ireland, and he carried on a brisk correspondence 
with him down to his death, which happened in 1792. From 
Mr. Shackleton’s communications, therefore, much that per- 
tains to Mr. Burke’s youthful life and habits might have been 
learned; and it is from that source that Mr. Prior has derived 
a few authentic notices of it,—the result of the personal obser- 
vations of a friend four years older than his illustrious compa- 
nion, and which, we fear, are now all that remains of that period 
of his biography. 

“ His genius, observed Mr. Shackleton, appeared to be pro- 
mising from the first; he was not very far advanced when he 
came to school, but soon evinced great aptitude to learn; and 
on many occasions a soundness and manliness of mind, and 
ripeness of judgment, beyond his years. He read much while 
quite a boy, accumulated a great variety of knowledge, and de- 
lighted in exercising, and occasionally exhibiting to his com- 
panions superior powers of memory, particularly in what is 

called caffiing Latin verses. An inquisitive and speculative 
cast of mind was not the least distinguishing of his peculiarities ; 
he devoted much time to the eager perusal of history and poe- 
try ; the study of the classics seemed to be more his diversion 
than his business. He wasof an affectionate disposition, rather 
fond of being alone, less lively and bustling than other boys of 
the same age, but good-natured, communicative of what he 
knew, and always willing to teach or to learn. 

“In the family of this gentleman are preserved a series of 
his letters, at least a considerable number of them, commencing 
at the age of fifteen, down to within two months of his death; 
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and the earliest said to be distinguished by as strong a love of 
virtue, affection for his friend, and superior capacity for obser- 
vation, as the last. To these the writer, from some family-ob- 
jecuion, has not been permitted to have access; but the same 


friend to whom Mr. Shackleton communicated the substance 


of some of them, as well as the specimens of young Burke’s 
poetical powers which appear in the present volume, has fa- 
voured him with some of the circumstances to which they 
refer. 

** Few anecdotes of him, while at school, are preserved. It 
is recorded, however, that seeing a poor man pulling down his 
own hut near the village, and hearing that it was done by order 
of a great gentleman in a gold-laced hat (the parish cunservator 
of the roads), upon the plea of being too near the highway, the 
young philanthropist, bis bosom swelling with indignation, ex- 
claimed, that were he a man, and possessed of authority, the 
poor should not thus be oppressed. Little things in children 
often tend to indicate, as well as to form, the mind of the future 
man; there was no characteristic of his subsequent life more 
marked, than a hatred of oppression in any form, or from any 
quarter. 

‘* The steward of the establishment at Ballitore, who some- 
times condescended to be director of the school-boy sports, used 
to repeat this and similar anecdotes with no little pride of his 
old acquaintance when risen into celebrity. He delighted in 
hearing of him; he would sit for hours attentive to this his fa- 
vourite theme; and particularly when the newspapers had any 
thing of more than usual interest respecting him to communi- 
cate, he was quite insensible to all other claims upon his atten- 
tion. He was a hard-headed, North-of-Ireland Presbyterian, 
named Gill, upon whom young Shackleton wrote verses, and 
young Burke chopped his boyish logic; the shrewd, though 
unlettered remarks in reply to which, gave him in their opinion 
some claim to the more philosophical appellation of Hobbes, 
By this name Mr. Burke used to inquire after him while at 
college; and never afterwards went to Ballitore, where he 
chiefly continued to reside, without giving him proofs of re- 
gard. 

* The last visit he made took place in 1786, after the opening 
of the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. The old steward, who 
regarded this as another illustration of the humane spirit dis- 
played by the boy, was then verging to eighty, his eyes dim, his 
limbs feeble, and as it proved tottering into the grave; but the 
announcement of the name of his youthful associate inspired the 
worn-out frame of the aged man with momentary vigour. Mr. 
Burke accosted him with his accustomed kindness, shook him 
often and cordially by the hand, and introduced his son, who 
showed equal attention to his father’s humble but venerable 
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friend. This condescension so much affected the old man’s 
feelings, that for some time he was deprived of utterance; he 
bowed repeatedly, and at length brought out, that he was proud 
—very proud to see him ;—adding, “ You have many friends in 
Treland, Sir.’ I am happy, Mr. Gill, that you are one of 
them.—You look very well—Am I much changed since you 
last saw me?” Old William replied, after some attempt at ex- 
amination, that he was almost too dark with age to observe; 
when Mr. Burke, with characteristic affability, took a candle 
and held it up to his own face, to give the aged servant a better 
view of it; a scene which the relator of the anecdote says, those 
who were present cannot easily forget.’’* 

In April, 1744, he quitted school with a large stock of mis- 
cellaneous learning, and entered Trinity-College, Dublin; as 
pensioner. Of his academical career, little is known: but Dr. 
Leland, then Fellow of the College, frequently remarked that 
he was a young man of superior though unpretending talents, 
and more intent on acquiring knowledge than displaying it. He 
was elected scholar of that house in 1746, and the fact implies 
a considerable proficiency in classical learning. The advantages 
of the scholarship, which continue five years, are chambers and 
commons, free,—a small annuity,—and a vote for the University- 
member. He proceeded A. M. in 1751. Mr. Prior has pre- 
served, as a literary curiosity, a specimen of Verses written by 
Burke in the year 1746, when he was 16 years of age, and which 
is certainly no ordinary effort. It is a translation of Virgil’s 
encomium of rustic life at the end of the second book of the 
Georgics. We insert a few lines: 


“Oh! happy swains! did they know how to prize 
The many blessings rural life supplies ; 
Where in safe huts from clattering arms afar, 
The pomp of cities and the din of war, 
Indulgent earth, to pay his labouring hand, 
Pours in his arms the blessings of the land ; 
Calm through the valleys flows along his life, 
He knows no danger, as he knows no strife. 
What though no marble portals, rooms of state. 
Vomit the cringing torrent from his gate, 
Though no proud purple hang his stately halls, 
Nor lives the breathing brass along his walls, 
Though the sheep clothe him without colours’ aid. 
Nor seeks he foreign luxury from trade, 
Yet peace and honesty adorn his days ; 
With rural riches and a life of ease” [aise.j— 

** Celestial Nine! my only joy and care, 
Whose love inflames me, and whose rites I bear, 
Lead me, oh lead me! from the vulgar throng, 
Clothe nature’s myst’ries in thy rapturous song ; 


* Poems, by Mary Leadbeater (late Shackleton), 1808.—Cottage Bie- 
graphy, 1822, by the same. 
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What various forms in heav’n’s broad belt appear, 
Whose limits bound the circle of the year, 

Or spread around in glitt’ring order lie, 

Or roll in mystic numbers through the sky ? 

What dims the midnight lustre of the moon? 

What cause obstructs the sun’s bright rays at noon ? 
Why haste his fiery steeds so long to lave 

Their splendid chariot in the wintry wave ? 

Or why bring on the lazy moon so slow? 

What love detains them in the realms below ?” 


At Trinity-College, he was a member (according to Mr. Prior) 
of the celebrated Historical Society, which has had its share in 
fostering the talents of so many eminent ornaments of the sister- 
kingdom : but this, we conclude, must have been some associ- 
ation of another kind; or perhaps the Historical Society in its 
incipient state, and probably carried on without the express 
sanction of the University. It was not ull 1770 that it received 
that sanction, and Mr. Burke left College in 1750, in order to 
keep his terms in the Middle Temple, where his name had 
been enrolled in 1747. A letter, just after his arrival in London, 
to his friend and school-fellow Matthew Smith, is one of the 
most interesting documents that have lately come to light. It 
contains the first impressions of the English metropolis on a 
youthful mind,—such a mind, too,as that of Burke,—and natu- 
rally susceptible of the strong emotions excited by great and in- 
teresting objects. It is somewhat florid, and metaphorical : 
but these are the venial redundancies of a youthful imagination, 
not yet disciplined to the restraints of a severer taste. In other 
respects, it abounds with just reflections; and the latter para- 
graph exhibits that deep reverence for the instinctive feelings 
and prejudices of our nature, which appears in so many different 
passages of Mr. Burke’s writings and speeches. 

««¢ A description of London and its natives would fill a volume. 
The buildings are very fine: it may be called the sink of vice: 
but its hospiials and charitable institutions, whose turrets pierce 
the skies like so many electrical conductors, avert the wrath of 
Heaven. ‘The inhabitants may be divided into two classes, the 
undoers and the undone ; generally so, I say, for I am persuad- 
ed there are many men of honesty, and women of virtue, in 
every street. An Englishman is cold and distant at first; he 
is very cautious even in forming an acquaintance; he must 
know you well before he enters into friendship with you; but 
if he does, he is not the first to dissolve that sacred bond: in 
short, a real Englishman is one that performs more than he 
promises: in company he is rather silent, extremely prudent 
in his expressions, even in politics, his favourite topic. The 
women are not quite so reserved ; they consult their glasses to 
the best advantage ; and as nature is very liberal in her gifts to 
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their persons, and even mind, it is not easy for a young man to 
escape their glances, or to shut his ears to their softly-flowing 
accents. 

“¢ As to the state of learning in this city, you know I have 
not been long enough ip it to form a proper judgment of that 
subject. I don’t think, however, there is as much respect paid 
to a man of letters on this side the wateras you imagine. I 
don’t find that genius, the * rath primrose, which forsaken dies,” 
is patronized by any of the nobility, so that writers of the first 
talents are left to the capricious patronage of the public. Not- 
withstanding this discoura,;ement, literature is cultivated in a 
high degree. Poetry raises her enchanting voice to heaven. 
History arrests the wings of Time in his flight to the gulf of 
oblivion. Philosophy, the queen of arts, and the daughter of 
heaven, is daily extending her intellectual empire. Fancy 
sports on airy wing like a meteor on the bosom of a summer 
cloud; and even Metaphysics spins her cobwebs, and catches 
some flies.”— 

“‘¢ Soon after my arrival in town I visited Westminster-A bbey: 
the moment I entered I felt a kind of awe pervade my mind 
which I camnot describe; the very silence seemed sacred. 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel isa very fine piece of Gothic archi- 
tecture, particularly the roof; but I am told that it is exceeded 
by a chapel in the University of Cambridge. Mrs. Nightin- 
gale’s monument has not been praised beyond its merit. The 
attitude and expression of the husband in endeavouring to shield 
his wife from the dart of death, is natural and affecting. ButlI 
always thought that the image of death would be much better 
represented with an extinguished torch inverted, than with a 
dart. Some would imagine, that all these monuments were so 
many monuments of folly ;—I don’t think so; what useful les- 
sons of morality and sound philosophy do they not exhibit! 
When the high-born beauty surveys her face in the polished 
Parian, though dumb the marble, yet it tells her that it was 
placed to guard the remains of as fine a form, and as fair a face, 
as herown. They show besides how anxious we are to extend 
our loves and friendships beyond the grave, and to snatch as 
much as we can from oblivion—such is our natural love of im- 
mortality: butit is here that letters obtain the noblest triumphs; 
it is here that the swarthy daughters of Cadmus may hang their 
trophies on high; for when all the pride of the chisel and the 
pomp of heraldry yield to the silent touches of Time, a single 
line, a half-worn-out inscription, remain faithful to their trust. 
Blest be the man that first introduced these strangers into our 
islands, and may they never want protection or merit! I have 
not the least doubt that the finest poem in the English language, 
{ mean Milton’s JI/ Penseroso, was composed in the long-re- 
sounding aisle of a mouldering cloister or ivy’d abbey. Yet 
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after all, do you know that I would rather sleep in the southern 
corner of a little country church-yard, than in the tomb of the 
Capulets. 1! should like, however, that my dust should mingle 
with kindred dust. The good old expression ‘ family-burying- 
ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at least to me.’ ”’ 

Mr. Burke, we know not for what reason, was never cailed 
to the bar: but it is supposed, and apparently with much pro- 
bability, that about this time he aspired to the vacant chair of 
logic at the University of Glasgow, which had formerly been 
held by the celebrated Hutchinson, who was also an Irishman. 
This honour he failed to obtain, private arrangements having 
been made in the College and the city in favour of another cag- 
didate. Mr. Prior adverts to the idle tale of Burke having 
been educated at St. OQmer’s, and we remember when this no- 
tion was widely prevalent: but the fact is, as he himself said, 
*‘ that in the three or four journeys that he made in France, St, 
Omer’s happened to be the chief place in the northern provinces 
which he had never visited.” , 

The example of this eminent man demonstrates that the most 
powerful minds must derive their expansion from uninterrupted 
assiduity. His application was unwearied. It is said that, at 
this period of his life, he did not know a game at cards. One 
of his favourite resorts was the Grecian Coffee-house, where 
he became acquainted with Murphy, and through him subse- 
quently with Garrick. Several of the early productions of his 
pen have been forgotten: but his first avowed work was the 
** Vindication of Natural Society,” in 1756, an octavo pamphlet 
of 106 pages,—and beyond comparison the most dexterous 
specimen of literary mimicry which has ever appeared. The 
author had a design, however, beyond a skilful imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s style: for his aim was to show that the fallacious 
reasoning which that celebrated writer had directed againt the 
truths of religion, might be employed with equal efficacy against 
government itself; and, in a word, against all the institutions 
which even those who doubt of every thing else never permit 
to be questioned. Perhaps nothing could have been devised, 
that was more calculated to disperse the charm of the noble 
Lord’s peculiar mode of reasoning and of composition. All the 
qualities of his style are concentrated and brought before us in 
this dissertation, in order that we may be enabled to feel and 
discern, with an accuracy of which we are apt to lose sight amid 
the glare of his eloquence and the speciousness of his sophistry, 
the total failure of the writer in establishing the points which he 
pretended to maintain, and the precise causes of that failure ; 
which are, mainly, the vast inadequacy of the induction to the 
boldness of the proposition; as well as the feebleness of the 
proudest pretensions in argument, and the most consummate 
skill in rhetoric, without the aids of truth and of reason to up: 
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hold them. We partly concur in the following remark of the 
biographer respecting this publication. 

«“ This tract, which was reprinted in 1765, is perhaps equally 
remarkable for having anticipated many of the wild notions, 
under the name of Philosophy, broached a few years ago in the 
general rage to overturn old opinions as well as old institutions. 
It was amusing to see what were first introduced to the world 
as specimens of ingenious absurdity, retailed to the ignorant of 
our own day as the legitimate inductions of philosophy. For 
in this piece may be tound (advanced of course ironically) some- 
thing of the same cant about the evils of governments, the mis- 
deeds of statesman, the injustice of aristocratic distinctions, the 
troubles engendered by religion, the tyranny and uncertainty of 
laws, the virtues of the poor over the rich, with much more of 
what the author, when speaking seriously, justly termed abuse 
of reason. Though gifted with no common degree of foresight, 
he could have no idea that these phantoms of philosophy, con- 
jured up for his amusement in 1756, should be opposed to him 
forty years afterwards as substantial realities ; that his whole 
strength should be required to put down his own shadows.” 

After the publication (1765) of Burke’s “ Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,’ which was eulogized by Johnson “as a model of true 
philosophical criticism,’ and which, in spite of several funda- 
mental defects of theory, propounds many admirable principles 
of taste in the elegant arts, he was attacked by severe indispo- 
sition ; the result, it was supposed, of too continued an appli- 
cation to his pursuits. Bath was recommended to him, and 
there he became an inmate in Dr. Nugent’s family, whese 
daughter he shortly afterward married. This union was the 
source of long-continued happiness to Mr. Burke and his 
family. She was his “ Idea of a perfect Wife ;”—a beautiful 
composition which he presented to her on one of the anniver- 
saries of their marriage; delicately heading the paper thus, 
*¢ The Character of »” leaving her to fill up the blank. 

Doubts have often been started whether Mr. Burke was the 
sole or the joint author of an “ Account of the European Set 
tlements in America :”’ but we think that Mr. Prior has satis- 
factorily evinced that it was the sole production of Edmund, 
and that his brothers, as the current report had asserted, had 
little if any share in it. The biographer also corrects another 
common error respecting the narrowness of Mr. Burke’s re- 
sources at this period, and shows him to have been from the 
beginning in possession of independence by the liberal allow- 
ance of his father; which was afterward considerably increased 
at the death of that gentleman, and by the subsequent deaths of 
two of his brothers. His literary reputation was now univer- 
sally diffused, and his pen was actively employed; but many o! 
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these productions have escaped the researches of his executors. 
One of them, which remained in his own possession, was his 
“ Essay towards an Abridgement of English History,’? which 
has lately been published among the additional volumes of his 
collected works. Of this disquisition only eight sheets were 
printed off, and it was probably discontinued because Mr..Hume 
was then occupied in a similar undertaking. The loss is irre- 
parable; for history was never contemplated in a spirit of truer 
philosophy. The portion which treats of the Druids, and of 
the first settlement of the Saxons, contains much antiquarian 
information, the fruit of the most laborious research. The 
work unfortunately closes with King John: but the most inter- 
esting features of each reign are happily seized and admirably 
pourtrayed, with a depth of thought and condensation of style 
hardly to be expected from a person scarcely 26 years old. In 
1758, itis well known, he began to contribute the historical and 
critical parts to Dodsley’s Annual Register; and these sketches 
of contemporaneous history, which he continued for nearly 30 
years, have supplied the materials of almost all the historical 
productions for the last half century. The sum allowed for the 
contribution by Dodsley was 100/.; and several of Mr. Burke’s 
receipts for the payment being now extant in the possession of 
Mr. Upcott of the London Institution, he indulged Mr. Prior 
with a perusal of them, and two /fac-similes of them are here 
inserted. 

At Garrick’s table, Burke was first acquainted with the great 
Johnson, who soon became his warm admirer, and, * albeit un- 
used to the #raising mood,” his constant panegyrist. Johnson 
loved him “ for his good talk.”’ His other associates were men 
whom every age does not produce ;—Lord Charlemont, George 
Lord Littleton, Mr. Fitzherbert, Soame Jenyns, Mr. (afterward 
Sir Joshua) Reynolds, Adam Smith, Dr. Robertson, and Wil- 
liam Burke, who had been united to his cousins Edmund and 
Richard from his childhood. In 1761 he went to Ireland with 
Gerard Hamilton,—secretary under Lord Halifax’s administra- 
tion, and celebrated for his single sfeech,—partly as a friend and 
partly as private secretary. 

‘The opportunity afforded by this trip, of renewing con- 
nexions of this class which had been interrupted by his stay in 
England, and of seeing all his old friends, was not neglected ; 
he also made a visit of some length to Cork and its vicinity, and 
more than once to Ballitore. Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton in re- 
turn, calling at his apartments in Dublin Castle, surprised him 
on the carpet busily occupied in romping with his two boys, 
and used to mention the affectionate interest he took in their 
infantile amusements as a proof of an amiable mind, joined to 
what the world knew to bea great mind. Even toa late period 
of life he delighted in children, amusing himself with what he 
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called ‘¢ his men in miniature,” frequently participating in their 
juvenile sports, and, while playing with them, perhaps at the 
same moment instructing their grandfathers, by turning from 
one to the other to throw out some forcible truth upon human 
nature, from the scene which their little habits, passions, and 
contentions afforded. It was no unfrequent thing to see Mr. 
Burke spinning a top or a tee-totum with the boys who occa- 
sionally visited him at Beaconsfield: the following is an instance 
of the same kind: 

‘¢ A gentleman well known in the literary and political world, 
who when young amused himself by taking long walks in the 
vicinity of London, once directed his steps to Harrow, about 
the time of the Coalition-ministry, when on a green in front of 
a small cottage, he spied an assemblage of such men as are 
rarely seen together; Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, (the 
owner of the cottage,) Lord John Townshend, Lord William 
Russell, and four or five others the most eminent of the whig 
party, diverting themselves after, what was then customary, an 
early dinner. Mr. Burke’s employment was the most conspi- 
cuous; it was in rapidly wheeling a boy (the late Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan) round the sward in a child’s hand-chaise, with an 
alertness and vivacity that indicated an almost equal enjoyment 
in the sport with his young companion; who in fact was so 
much pleased with his play-fellow, that he would not let him 
desist, nor did the orator seem much to desire it, till a summons 
to horse announced the separation of the party.” 

While Mr. Burke was in Dublin, Barry, the artist, a friend- 
less and unprotected son of genius, was recommended to him. 
He had left Cork, his native city, to exhibit a picture at Dublin, 
of which ina provincial town no fair judgment could be formed. 
The kindness of Mr. Burke for Barry lasted during a great 
portion of their respective lives. Through his benevolence, 
the artist was established in London; and the rough and capri- 
cious temper of the person whom he befriended did not discou- 
rage him from giving useful admonition, or addressing him in 
the tone of strong remonstrance, when he thought that it would 
be useful, and opening to him his heart and his purse on every 
occasion. His correspondence with Barry is the most interest- 
ing part of Mr. Prior’s book: for never were affection, benevo- 
lence, good sense, and knowledge of mankind, more strikingly 
displayed than in Mr. Burke’s letters. They show, moreover, 
an immeasurable grasp of mind, which ran with the rapidity of 
intuition through the whole circle of liberal attainments. On 
the subject of painting, he discourses with so much taste, pro- 
priety, and discrimination, that the most accomplished artist 
might derive useful lessons from his suggestions. After his 
entrance into public life, and while he was immersed in political 
affairs as the most distinguished partizan of the Rockingham- 
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administration, his humble friend Barry was never forgotten : 
but, as soon as his own means became enlarged, he recom- 
mended him, seconded by the advice of Reynolds, to travel into 
Italy for improvement, and in conjunction with William Burke 
undertook to maintain him while abroad. 

“ The painter set out in October, 1765, and remained abroad 
above five years. During the whole of this time he earned 
nothing for himself, and received no supplies from any other 
person than his two generous friends, who fulfilled their pro- 
mise amid serious difficulties and claims of their own, in which 
William, in one of his letters, was obliged to confess, that 
‘‘ cash was not so plentiful as he could wish.” A fact of this 
kind, so rarely imitated by the highest rank, or the greatest 
wealth, speaks more for the virtues of the heart than a volume 
of panegyric; it is, however, only one instance among many 
of the benevolence of Mr. Burke. 

“ Barry felt the weight of his obligations. Of Dr. Sleigh, he 
said, ‘ He first put me upon Mr. Burke, who has been, under 
God, all in all to me.’ Writing to the Doctor himself, he 
says, * To your goodness I owe Mr. Burke and his family, 
which, in one word, is owing you all that is essential to me.’ 
lo Mr. Burke he writes, ‘I am your property.’ And again, 
‘ You ought surely to be free with a man of your own making; 
who has found in you father, brother, friend, every thing.’ ”’ 

When Barry was at Paris, Burke wrote to him a most affec- 
tionate letter, suggesting many valuable hints on the subject of 
his art; and among other things he says to him, ina letter 
dated 1768, 

*““* We hope to have some of your work when you come 
nome. I am glad of Hamilton’s opinion. It cannot fail of 
being serviceable to you in some way or other. In the mean 
time [ must press it upon you to live on the best terms with the 
people you are with, even dealers and the like; for it will not 
follow, that because men want some virtues, that they want all. 
Their society will be some relief to you, and their intercourse 
of some advantage, if it were no more than a dispelling of the 
unsociable humours contracted in solitude, which wiil, in the 
end, not fail of corrupting the understanding as well as the man- 
ners, and of utterly disqualifying a man for the satisfactions and 
duties of life. Men must be taken as they are, and we neither 
make them or ourselves better either by flying from or quar- 
relling with them ; and Rome, and the trade of virtu, are not 
the only places and professions in which many litle practices 
ought to be overlooked in others, though they should be care- 
fully avoided by ourselves. 

«Tf remember you wrote to me with a great deal of sense, 
and much honest indignation, on the subject of some quackish 
pretences to secrets in the art, such as Magilphs, and the like. 
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We had much of the same stuff here. It is indeed ridiculous 
to the last degree to imagine that excellence is to be attained 
by any mechanical contrivances whatsoever. But still the over- 
valuing of foolish or interested people ought not to induce us 
wholly to reject what may be subordinately useful. Every thing 
is worth a trial; and much of the business of colouring belong- 
ing to a sort of eatizal history, it is rather worth while to make 
experiments, as many as one Can.’ ” 

In another letter, addressed to the artist when he was at 
Rome, Mr. Burke observes : 

«<¢ With regard to your studies, you know, my dear Barry, 


my opinion. Ido not choose to lecture you to death; but to 


say all I can in a few words, it will not do for a man qualified 
like you to be a connoisseur and a sketcher.—You must be an 
artist; and this you cannot be but by drawing with the last de- 
gree of noble correctness. Until you can draw beauty with the 
last degree of truth and precision, you will not consider your- 
self possessed of that faculty. This power will not hinder you 
from passing to the great style when you please; if your cha- 
racter should, as I imagine it will, lead you to that style in pre- 
ference to the other. But no man can draw perfectly, that 
cannot draw beauty. My dear Barry, I repeat it again and 
again, leave off sketching. Whatever you do, finish it. Your 
letters are very kind in remembering us; and surely as to the 
criticisms of every kind, admirable. Reynolds likes them ex- 
ceedingly. He conceives extraordinary hopes of you, and re- 
commends, above all things, to you the continual study of the 
Capella Sustina, in which are the greatest works of Michael 
Angelo. He says he will be mistaken, if that painter does not 
become your great favourite. Let me entreat that you will 
overcome that unfortunate delicacy that attends you, and that 
you will go through a full course of anatomy with the knife in 
your hand. You will never be able thoroughly to supply the 
omission of this by any other method.’ ”’ — 

He also advises the painter to contract the circle of his stu- 
dies, lest he should be carried away by too great a diversity of 
things; and not to undertake the completion of a whole, before 
he was quite master of the parts. 

‘““* T confess I am not much desirous of your composing many 
pieces, for some time at least. Composition (though by some 
people placed foremost in the list of the ingredients of an art) 
I do not value near so highly. I know none who attempts, that 
does not succeed tolerably in that part: but that exquisite mas- 
terly drawing, which is the glory of the great school where you 
are, has fallen to the lot of very few, perhaps to none of the 
present age, in its highest perfection. If I were to indulge a 
conjecture, I should attribute all that is called greatness of style 
and manner of drawing, to this exact t knowledge of the parts of 
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the human body, of anatomy and perspective. For by knowing 
exactly and habitually, without the labour of particular and oc- 
casional thinking, what was to be done in every figure they de- 
signed, they naturally attained a freedom and spirit of outline ; 
because they could be daring without being absurd; whereas 
ignorance, if it be cautious, is poor and timid; if bold, it is only 
blindly presumptuous. This minute and thorough knowledge 
of anatomy, and practical as well as theoretical perspective, by 
which I mean to include foreshortening, is all the effect of la- 
bour and use in frarticular studies, and not in general compo- 
sitions. Notwithstanding your natural repugnance to handling 
of carcases, you ought to make the knife go with the pencil, 

and study anatomy in real, and, if you can, in frequent dissec- 
tions. You know that a man who despises, as you do, the 
minutiz of the art, is bound to be quite perfect in the noblest 
part of all, or he isnothing. Mediocrity is tolerable in middling 
things, but not at allin the great. In the course of the studies 
I speak of, it would not be amiss to paint portraits often and 
diligently. This I do not say as wishing you to turn your stu- 
dies to portrait-paiating, quite otherwise ; but because many 
things in the human face will certainly escape you without some 
intermixture of that kind of study.’ 

In a letter also written about this time, and containing many 
valuable suggestions as to Barry’s studies, Mr. Burke expresses 
himself with the utmost generosity with regard to the expenses 
of his protégé. 

*¢¢ Neither Will nor I were much pleased with your seeming 
to feel uneasy at a little necessary increase of expense on your 
settling yourself. You ought to know us too well not to be 
sensible that we think right upon these points. We wished 
you at Rome, that you might cultivate your genius by every 
advantage which the place affords, and to stop at a little ex- 
pense might defeat the ends for which the rest were incurred. 
You know we desired you at parting never to scruple to draw 
for a few pounds extraordinary, and directions will be given to 
take your drafts on such occasions.’ ” 

In the year 1769, he gives Barry a most friendly and judicious 
admonition on the intractability of his temper; and we agree 
with the biographer that the whole of this remonstrance should 
be read by every wayward and contentious man, as soon as he 
rises in the morning and before he retires to rest at night. The 
prediction of poor Barry’s fate at the close of our extract was, 
alas, too sadly verified: but, had he obeyed the benevolent sug- 
gestions and acted on the golden precepts of that letter, he 
might have arisen to independence and distinction. We have 
already been liberal of citation, but we cannot omit this valuable 
document. 

‘““¢ As to any reports concerning your conduct and behaviour, 
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you may be very sure they could have no kind of influence here ; 
for none of us are of such a make as to trust to any one’s report 
for the character of a person whom we ourselves know. Until 
very lately, 1 had never heard any thing of your proceedings 
from others; and when I did, it was much less than I had known 
from yourself, that you had been upon ill terms with the artists 
and virtuosi in Rome, without much mention of cause or con- 
sequence. If you have improved these unfortunate quarrels to 
your advancement in your art, you have turned a very disagree- 
able circumstance to a very capital advaniage. However you 
may have succeeded in this uncommon attempt, permit me to 
suggest to you, with that friendly liberty which you have always 
had the goodness to bear from me, that you cannot possibly have 
always the same success, either with regard to your fortune or 
your reputation. Depend upon it, that you will find the same 
competitions, the same jealousies, the same arts and cabals, the 
emulations of interest and of fame, and the same agitations and 
passions, here, that you have experienced in Italy ; and if they 
have the same effect on your temper, they will have just the 
same effects upon your interest; and be your merit what it will, 
you will never be employed to paint a picture. It will be the 
same at London as at Rome; and the same in Paris asin Lon- 
don: for the world is pretty nearly alike in all its parts: nay, 
though it would perhaps be a little inconvenient to me, I had 
a thousand times rather you should fix your residence in Rome 
than here, as I should not then have the mortification of seeing 
with my own eyes a genius of the first rank lost to the world, 
himself, and his friends, as I certainly must, if you do not assume 
a manner of acting and thinking here, totally different from what 
your letters from Rome have described to me. 

“¢ That you have had just subjects of indignation always, and 
of anger often, I do no ways doubt; who can live in the world 
without some trial of his patience? But believe me, my dear 
Barry, that the arms with which the ill dispositions of the world 
are to be combatted, and the qualities by which it is to be re- 
conciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are moderation, gentle- 
ness, a little indulgence to others, and a great deal of distrust 
of ourselves ; which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some 
may possibly think them; but virtues of a great and noble 
kind, and such as dignify our nature as much as they contri- 
bute to our repose and fortune; for nothing can be so un- 
worthy of a well-composed soul, as to pass away life in bicker- 
ings and litigations, in snarling and scuffling with every one 
about us. 

“* Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be at peace 
with our species ; if not for their sakes, yet very much for our 
own. Think what my feelings must be, from my unfeigned 
regard, and from my wishes that your talents might be of use, 
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when I see what the inevitable consequences must be, of you: 
persevering in what has hitherto been your course, ever since 
I knew you, and which you will permit me to trace out for you 
beforehand. 

*¢ You will come here ; you will observe what the artists are 
doing ; and you will sometimes speak a disapprobation in plain 
words, and sometimes by a no less expressive silence. By de- 
grees you will produce some of your own works. They will be 
variously criticised; you will defend them; you will abuse 
those that have attacked you ; expostulations, discussions, let- 
ters, possibly challenges, will go forward ; you will shun your 
brethren, they will shun you. In the mean time, gentlemen 
will avoid your friendship, for fear of being engaged in your 
quarrels; you will fall into distresses which will only aggravate 
your disposition for farther quarrels ; you will be obliged for 
maintenance to do any thing for any body; your very talents 
will depart for want of hope and encouragement ; and you will 
go out of the world fretted, disappointed, and ruined.’ ” 

We have preferred to expatiate thus largely on the earlier 
passages of Mr. Burke’s life, and have intentionally declined 
to pursue him into his long political career, which embraces a 
series of great events and stupendous revolutions, belonging to 
history rather than to biography. Of the charms of his rheto- 
rical discourses, of the power of his eloquence, of the polished 
ratiocination which is its great and peculiar characteristic, of 
his amenity in private intercourse, of his benevolent and virtu- 
ous dispositions, a more appropriate estimate may be made; 
and we are thankful to Mr. Prior for having collected so ample 
a fund of domestic and social incidents respecting this cele- 
brated man, to set off in its full and genuine lustre the good- 
ness of his heart. Another illustration is thus added to many 
that are at present on record, of the connexion between real 
genius and virtue, which seems to have been decreed from the 
beginning by Him who is the supreme fountain of both. This 
persuasion we should be willing to cherish were it only an illu- 
sion ; but it has taken so firm a grasp of our minds as almost to 
induce us to consider, with the disciples of the old academic 
philosophy, that virtue and knowledge are one, and to ask with 
them, Ti xv exiernun » apern; “ What is knowledge, but virtue ?”’ 
(Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 17.) 





Quirks of the Law.—A fellow snatched a diamond ear-ring 
trom a lady; but it slipping through his fingers, and falling into 
her lap, he lost his booty. The doubt was, whether it was a 
taking from her person. How frivolous! Was there not plainly 
an assault, with an intention to rob? But there are many of 
the like quirks and frivolities in the law. 
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The Evidence of Christianity, derived from its Nature and Reception. By 
J. B. Sumner, M. A. Prebendary of Durham, Vicar of Mapledurham, 
Oxon, and late Fellow of Eton College. JT.ondon: Hatchard and Riv- 
ington, 8vo. pp. ix. and 429. 


Any production of Mr. Sumner’s pen we should expect 
to find replete with intelligence and learning ; but we could 
never have expected such a happy originality, as he has evinced 
in the discussion of a subject, which has been minutely inves- 
tigated from the first origin of Christianity. Society is largely 
indebted to Mr. Sumner for this application of his talents ; and 
we hope the debt will be discharged in the manner, which we 
are persuaded would be most agreeable to him, by numerous 
testimonies to the salutary effect of his treatise. 

Were there no other obstacles to the universal belief of Chris- 
tianity, than the common difficulty of substantiating its funda- 
mental facts by a competent induction of historical evidence, 
many books on the subject would be needless. Nay, a single 
volume, in addition to the evangelical records themselves, 
might, perhaps, be one too many. But it is too certain, that 
the prime impediment to being a Christian lies, not in the mat- 
ter of Christ’s religion, but in the minds whose submission it 
demands. There is a latent scepticism, an insidious infidelity, 
with which many minds are infected, without being distinctly 
conscious of the disease. Moreover, with sincere Christians 
there are temporary fluctuations, moments of morbid or sinful 
imbecility, when the faith, which has hitherto been erect, totters 
and stoops, and looks about for some fresh support on which 
to stay itself. To the attention of persons thus conditioned 
Mr. Sumner’s book lays claim, and may deserve their gratitude. 
There is nothing in it to displease, but there is much to con- 
ciliate and improve. It is exact enough for the practised dia- 
lectician; plain enough for the simple learner ; and sufficiently 
elegant for the accomplished scholar. And while, by the vein 
of earnest sincerity which runs through it, it is calculated to 
impress the hearts of those gay triflers, who have been more 
serious in every thing than in religion, it will commend itself 
to devout believers by the piety, which sheds a rich unction on 
its didactic and historical disquisitions. 

The religion, denominated Christian, has obtained the suf- 
trage of almost all Europe. Systematically supporied by the 
ruling powers of the several states, it is professed by the 
mass of their population ; though by some individuals it is at- 
tacked, disbelieved by more, and by multitudes disobeyed. That 
it should in the main have attracted so much interest, and have 
struck such deep root in the veneration and attachment of the 
most cultivated quarter of the globe, is certainly in its favour ; 
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and the friendly influence which it exercises, not less on the 
welfare of communities, than on the character and happiness of 
individuals, enhances that favourable indication. Of such cre- 
dentials, however, other modes of faith, that of Foh,of Burmah, 
of Mahomet, are not wholly destitute ; and the mere circum- 
stance, that Christianity has succeeded beyond all other sys- 
tems, in reforming the minds and morals of its proselytes, may 
be assignable, so far as appears on a superficial view, to causes, 
which, though they may entitle it to a high precedence among 
the existing systems of religion, will hardly suffice to stamp 
upon it an exclusive sanctity. 

To determine, on what basis its high pretensions rest, we 
must investigate its original. And this we shall readily disco- 
ver; for it divulges without hesitation all the circumstances 
connected with its nativity and growth, even those which bear 
hardest upon its apparent dignity. Its accounts of itself coin- 
cide moreover with all collateral and contemporary evidence. 
Within thirty years after the death of Jesus Christ, its re 
puted author, we find the religion itself become notorious, by 
the number of its adherents and the virulence of its adversaries ; 
and it continued to gain ground so rapidly, notwithstanding 
continued and bloody opposition, that in less than seventy years 
from the same epoch, those who had embraced it amounted to 
‘a vast multitude.” 

Mr. Sumner, assuming as undeniable the existence and ge- 
neral history of Jesus, sets out with showing, that the Christian 
system was shaped quite otherwise than human wit and pru- 
dence would have counselled. Had Jesus Christ merely aspired 
to the reputation of being the successful author of a new reli- 
gion, he would have industriously squared his doctrines with 
the sentiments of some powerful party, of which he would there- 
by have merited the countenance and support. This he would 
have done, had he aimed at any personal advantage, or relied 
on any human assistance. But instead of so doing, sagacious 
as he was by the acknowledgment of his bitterest enemies, he 
sent forth a religion, which was sure to provoke the hostility 
of every sect and party in Judea. It would be hated by the 
Pharisees, because it set its face against their pride, cupidity, 
and sanctimonious hypocrisy, and asserted, that no righteous- 
ness could avail before the judgment-seat of heaven, without 
greatly exceeding theirs. It could find no favour with the Sad- 
ducees ; for it impugned their cardinal dogmas, condemned 
their epicurean voluptuousness, and reiterated the startling 
news of a future retribution, in ears which were studiously 
closed against it by sensuality and irreligion. The Essenes 
would take offence at its social temper and requisitions ; and it 
was sure to exasperate the Herodians by its disdain of secular 
ereatness. Neither can it be pretended, that the collision of 
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Christianity with the headmost prejudices of the Jewish nation 
was accidental or unforeseen. The whole scope and genius of 
the new religion were directly and avowedly opposed to the te- 
nets of the Hebrew doctors, against whom, as blind and danger- 
ous leaders, Jesus levelled all the weight of his prophetic cha- 
racter and energetic discourses. 

There were also several popular notions, which were so in- 
terwoven with the religious and national feelings of the Jews, 
that to touch them was, in the vigorous metaphor of their own 
Scriptures, “ to touch the apple of the eye.”’ In all countries 
there are certain prejudices, indigenous or long naturalized, to 
which are owing the specific differences of national character. 
It was against opinions and sentiments thus profoundly imbed- 
ded in the Jewish bosom, and maintained with a bigoted tena- 
city, beyond what modern times can easily exemplify, that Jesus 
Christ lifted up his voice. The Jews expected a king who 
should surpass Solomon in riches and splendour, and should 
make the highest earthly throne his footstool: and they are 
told that Messiah’s “ kingdom is not of this world.” Had 
Jesus beena fraudulent pretender, he would have played another 
part. He would have flattered the ambitious expectations of 
the populace, and endeavoured to make good his way to power. 
Again, the Jews entertained a superstitious veneration for the 
Mosaic ceconomy, which they thought destined to continue 
while the sun and the moon endure. But Jesus attacks this 
favourite conceit also, and declares that the dispensation of 
Messiah demands the previous abrogation of the Levitical ritual. 
To the Jews, moreover, the most revolting of all doctrines was 
that, which broke down the partition between them and the 
Gentiles; and held up the idea of multitudes gathered from 
the east and from the west, to constitute one fold under one 
shepherd ; to participate in ecclesiastical privileges ; to coalesce 
into one spiritual household ; and to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of God. Yet this amalgama- 
tion of all tribes and peoples with the seed of Israel, is continu- 
ally asserted by Jesus Christ to be the divine purpose, and 
represented as the peculiar glory of the final dispensation. 
Lastly, the Jews regarded their temple with a reverence not 
far short of idolatrous: but Jesus, instead of being infected with 
this prejudice, or ingratiating himself with his countrymen by 
sanctioning it, proclaims that in a little while not one stone of 
the sacred fabric shall be left upon another. 

There are some absurdities which are too extravagant for 
sefutation ; and one of these is the supposition that the path 
which (we have just seen) Jesus took, would have been taken 
by any impostor. Hardly less absurd is it to imagine, that an 
illiterate plebeian Jew, not taught and commissioned of God, can 
have risen superior to all the prepossessions of his birth and 
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education, and have ventured, single-handed, to force the strong 
intrenchments of national customs, to annul traditions which, 
by long descent, and the attachment of the people, had acquired 
the authority of divine laws, to invade the venerable reign of 
the Levitical hierarchy, and to abolish a form of polity, which 
Jehovah had ratified with thunderings and earthquakes, and 
preternatural voices. For it should not be overlooked, that 
many of the customs and opinions so dear to the Jews, although 
incompatible with that generous and expansive dispensation 
which Jesus introduced, and never designed to be perpetual, 
were yet not unreasonable in themselves, nor destitute of the 
highest sanctions. To see nothing therefore, beyond the en- 
dowments and daring of an ordinary reformer, in the lofty in- 
telligence and calm intrepidity with which Jesus soared above 
the views of his age and nation, is to see with eyes that can never 
have been conversant with the science of human nature and 
with the history of mankind. 

Our author proceeds to argue that the religion of Jesus must 
have been divine, because it sets out upon a view of the state of 
mankind, which is not less original thantrue. The uninspired 
mind would never have devised a religion, of which the first 
principle abases man to the dust, declaring him a depraved and 
guilty creature. Neither, as Mr. Sumner well remarks, did 
the doctrine of Jesus grow under his hands, and gradually 
assume a definite shape, as his mind expanded, and as his ideas 
were amplified and corrected by larger observation and more 
accurate reflection. The preamble of the Christian system is 
this ; that the world is in a lost and perishing condition, from 
which it is to be saved by the sacrifice of God’s own Son upon 
the cross, who has become incarnate and taken upon him the 
condition of a servant, for that express purpose. Such is the 
plain, invariable statement of Jesus Christ; such the scope of 
his parables from the outset of his ministry. Nota tittle of the 
gospel scheme is an after-thought, but the whole is included in 
the earliest outline sketched by Christ himself, of the purport 
of his mission. 

We confess ourselves at a loss to imagine, how a system so 
contrary to all the prepossessions and predilections of the human 
heart, could have made its way without assistance from on high. 
The success of the Koran, even if it had refused the secular 
sword for an auxiliary, would not have been a parallel case: for 
its fundamental principle is the Unity of God, a principle, to 
which common sense at once subscribes, and which has the seal 
of many venerable testimonies. 

The doctrine of satisfaction by vicarious suffering, though it 
had a place in the Jewish scriptures, was far from being deve- 
loped, as it now shines out in the open page of the gospel. By 
the great body of the Jews, however their own prophets may 
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have occasionally warned them against that delusion, the blood 
of bulls and goats was supposed to have a real piacular value, 
and not a mere emblematical significance; and the Gentiles 
regarded the oblation of victims on the altar, rather in the light 
of ** expensive purchase than of vicarious suffering.” Yet Je- 
sus Christ lays, as the ground-work of his system, a doctrine, 
which if not authentic, it would have been the extreme of folly 
to advance. Remote as he was from any tinge of enthusiasm, 
and remarkable in his ordinary conversation and deportment 
for a total absence of eccentricity, he nevertheless makes one 
revolting novelty the basis of his system: that basis is his own 
death, the sacrifice of the just for the unjust, the outpouring 
of an innocent life for the forfeited lives of transgressors, as an 
expiatory offering to.almighty justice. Nor yet was this sacri- 
fice dignified and hallowed by the sublime and affecting cere- 
monies of religion. It carried on its front the brand of a ju- 
dicial curse, and such features of dishonour and ignominy, as 
were likely to scandalize both Jew and Gentile. 

After showing, that the Christian scheme is in a high de- 
gree original, and that its novelties are such as could never 
have issued from mere human invention under the influence of 
enthusiasm, or fraud, Mr. Sumner proceeds to point out such 
natural marks of relationship between this scheme and the Mo- 
saic economy, as prove them both to have emanated from the 
same mind, the Christian being a sequel and completion of 
the Mosaic. It responds to its types, it fulfils its prophecies, 
it completes its preliminary constitutions: and, this being 
shown, it follows, that Christianity is pillared on the whole 
strength of the evidences for the divine original of Judaism, in 
addition to its own proper and direct credentials. 

The principal features of the religion of Jesus are shown by 
Mr. Sumner to be antitypical counterparts to several striking 
points in the Hebrew ritual and history; to the sacrifice of 
Isaac; to the elevation of the brazen serpent and its mysteri- 
ous effects; to the paschal feast; to the emancipation of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage ; to the appointment and of- 
fice of the high-priest; and to the rites of purification and of 
consecration by the blood of sacrificial victims. 

Now, unless we concede a supernatural direction, how shall 
we account for the punctilious agreement of the Christian 
scheme with these peculiarities in the Jewish antiquities? The 
facts of Hebrew history, and the ceremonials of Hebrew wor- 
ship are not a little extraordinary ; and still more out of the 
common way are those facts and doctrines of the Christian 
system, with which the former symbolize. And shall we im- 
pute to blind chance this astonishing correspondence? If that 
position be abandoned, shall we take refuge in one not more 
tenable, by imputing the analogy to artful management? As- 
JANUARY, 1825.—No. 273 8 
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suredly it was beyond the reach of any artifice, and bespeaks 
the agency of that power, which alone can reach from genera- 
tion to generation. 

The same reasoning holds good with respect to the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, so remarkably accomplished in the 
history of Jesus. It was not within the compass of human 
contrivance, however dexterous, to make an individual the 
centre, in which should be collected whatever was necessary 
to be done or suffered, in order to the fulfilment of those com- 
plex and singular predictions. Moreover, how happened there 
to be such predictions in the sacred code of the Israelites ? 
How came it to pass that a volume, written by many pens and 
far apart, should be sprinkled with oracular notices of future 
events so strange and improbable, and of a religious scheme 
so alien from common apprehension, that to interpret the no- 
tices was as hopeless, before the gospel dawned, as it became 
easy and certain, when that dawn had brightened into perfect 
day? That they should have been counterfeits, struck off at 
random by fanatical zealots, and have subsequently attained to 
the dignity of genuine prophecies by the skilful adaptation of 
them, numerous and seemingly incongruous as they were, to 
the fortunes of Jesus of Nazareth, must stagger any credu- 
lity short of antichristian. Had this been the case, moreover, 
as Mr. Sumner very sensibly argues, the historians of the gos- 
pel would have ostentatiously marked the coincidences, espe- 
cially in minute matters, instead of now and then cursorily 
glancing at a few of the most obvious and striking. In short, 
this accordance of the facts of the New Testament with the 
symbolical representations and prophetic declarations of the 
Old Testament, is inexplicable on any principle, but that which 
allows the divine legation of Jesus. 

We are now to observe the extraordinary phraseology, in 
which the writers of the New Testament convey the sentiments 
of their great master to mankind. It is indeed a model of grave 
simplicity: yet many of the words, employed to express cer- 
tain capital truths, are necessarily diverted from their original 
import. Words, of which the sense is generic and variable, 
are limited and fixed by some particular collocation or adjunct 
to certain definite ideas, which have their origin in the religion 
those sacred writers inculcate. ‘Thus the word salvation con- 
veys, in common usage, a lax and indefinite notion of deliver- 
ance from any supposable evil, and a restitution to a state of 
safety: but, when dropt from the pen of the evangelists, it sig- 
nifes deliverance, according to the gracious constitution of the 
gospel, from the mischiefs and penalties of sin, and restitu- 
tion to the holiness of our original nature. Mr. Sumner shows 
ee same to hold good of the word gospel (edayyeriov), which 

s used to express in the generic sense, good news, but was 
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appropriated by the historians of Christ and his kingdom, to 
the incomparably consolatory message of reconciliation to God 
through the blood ef the cross. A similar innovation appears 
to have been made with respect to the word righteousness, 
which, from meaning justice, has come to denote the justifica- 
tion of a sinner before God. The word yaess, grace, has under- 
gone a similar change, being consecrated in the phraseology of 
the New Testament to that transcendant manifestation of divine 
favour, of which Jesus Christ is the organ. In like manner 
flesh (vap&) with its derivatives, in the apostolical writings im- 
plies our inborn corruption, t the ascendency of animal appetite 
over reason and conscience ; and the use of it strongly savours 
of minds, imbued with that doctrine of spiritual regeneration, 
to which the world was strange before the preaching of Jesus. 
Some other instances are adduced by Mr. Sumner, and the list 
might have been increased, had he proposed to do more than 
furnish examples in support and illustration of his positions. 
The general inference is, that since words, long appropriated 
to certain ideas, are not usually warped from their primitive 
signification, except by the force of some new circumstances 
engendering new ideas, therefore the first ministers of Jesus 
Christ’s religion must have acted under such a necessity. They 
imposed new senses on several words, which had hitherto 
been current under quite other meanings, because their minds 
teemed with new doctrines, for the due exposition of which 
the language, in which they wrote, must be recast. It must 
take a new form, to be a fit vehicle of the mighty revela- 
tion it is wanted to convey. And this it becomes at once, 
being transformed, as it were, in a moment, by the magic pen 
of the unlettered apostles. Those words, which are pressed 
into the service of the gospel, and transfigured into competent 
symbols of its mysteries, bear the same sense invariably from 
one end of the New Testament to the other. They lose no part 
of the meaning, with which they were first charged ; and they 
collect no additional meaning ; a plain proof, that the writers, 
or that spirit, by whose inspiration they claim to have written, 
thoroughly understood the whole design from the beginning, 
and never saw occasion to alter it. Assuredly this originality 
of language, resulting from originality of doctrine ; this infant 
ripeness of the Christian religion, by which it is so advantage- 
ously distinguished from ordinary systems which reach a com- 
parative perfection by continual obliterations and retouchings, 
bears strong testimony to its supernatural descent. 

Another argument for the divine authority of the Christian 
religion is educed from the surprising foreknowledge displayed 
by its author, of the manner in which it would be received. 
There are three considerable circumstances, which entitle this 
unerring prescience to our admiration, and argue, that it went 
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far beyond the reach of felicitous conjecture. In the first piace, 
Jesus Christ stands, in this respect, alone and pre-eminen! 
among his countrymen. The Jewish writers are by no means 
remarkable for nice discrimination of character, or for acute 
inferences from experience as to the probable conduct of men 
under given circumstances. Theapocryphal writers, and some 
celebrated Rabbies, have let fall much shrewd remark on the 
common business of life, and have struck out many pertinent 
axioms for human conduct: but their attempts have been few 
at resolving moral character into its elements, at developing 
its hidden formation, and at discussing its manifold varieties 
under new combinations and in specific positions. We have 
reason therefore to be astonished, when a Jew, who had enjoyed 
no foreign advantages, and had received a very scanty domestic 
education, stands before us, adorned with a knowledge in the 
metaphysic of moral philosophy, exceeding what could be hoped 
for from the closest application. He isa perfect adept in the 
most difficult of all imaginable sciences, that of forecasting, to 
the end of the longest series, the results of the most compli- 
cated moral machinery at work on the largest scale: and for 
this rare endowment he is nowise indebted to long, various, and 
intimate communication with mankind. It is from the work- 
shop of a provincial mechanic, that he issues, a consummate 
master of divine and human wisdom. 

Moreover, what greatly enhances the sagacity displayed in 
forewarning his disciples of the manner, in which his doctrine 
would be received, is the fact, already considered, that this doc- 
trine was quite original. Consequently he had no assistance 
from analogical induction in auguring, that his religion would 
prove a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the Gentiles fool- 
ishness, and that to espouse it would be a sure road to calumny, 
persecution, and death. But the crowning merit of this fore- 
knowledge is, that it discerned events, which were contrary to 
all probable anticipations. Could any one have expected before- 
hand that men would be persecuted by their brethren “ for 
righteousness’ sake,’? and would be ejected from society, as 
pestilent disturbers, in proportion as they were conspicuous for 
meekness, temperance, sobriety, piety, charity? Would human 
Sagacity have calculated, that Christianity, of whose very essence 
it is to propagate benevolence and good will, should give rise, 
notwithstanding, to fell dissensions, and arm the nearest rela- 
tives one against the other? Yet this did actually take place, 
and was literally foretold by Christ. 

Nor was he less admirably exact in predicting the manner in 
which his spiritual dominion should be ultimately established. 
He likens the progress of his religion to the fermentation pro- 
duced ina measure of meal by aparticle of leaven; so gradual and 
stealthy, and from such small beginnings, yet so thorough, so 
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effectual, so assimilating. Neither does he hazard only a ge- 
neral assertion that his religion will not subdue the world with- 
out great opposition, but he points out, with unparalleled wis- 
dom, the particular obstacles it will encounter in the several 
descriptions of character, of which the world iscomposed. This 
is ably illustrated by Mr. Sumner in an exposition of the parable 
of the sower; not that this parable stands alone, the lucky hit 
of a bolt launched at a venture. [Every where Jesus Christ 
speaks the same language, as having the same picture con- 
stantly and distinctly inview. All the future ages of his church 
with its wonderful vicissitudes, its fiery trials and its splendid 
triumphs, lie unfolded, like a mighty scroll, before his capacious 
glance. He sees how his church will be infested with hypo- 
crites, with mere nontinal believers, and with those who would 
turn godliness to a mercenary account; and he forewarns his 
apostles to be prepared for this discrepancy between practice 
and profession, in such parables as “ the tares and the wheat,” 
‘the guest without a wedding-garment,” and “ the net which 
enclosed fishes of all varieties and values.” It is difficult to 
say, which is the most admirable, that Christ should foresee 
these occurrences, or that, foreseeing, he should dare to foretel 
them, or that the prophecy itself should not have prevented its 
accomplishment. For what would have been the natural con- 
sequence of the representation Jesus made of the sufferings 
which awaited the constant profession of hisname? What but 
the extinction of his religion, by the utter discouragement of 
his disciples? At all events it was to be confidently expected, 
that a religion, ushered in with such forbidding presage, would 
dissolve as soon as the master of the spell was no more: or, if 
it survived his decease for a time, we should hardly look for any 
to profess an attachment to it, but the few, who, for whatever 
reasons, were singularly sincere in their attachment. But Jesus 
prognosticates the very contrary to these high probabilities. 
His religion, he declares, will triumph, though its enemies will 
be numerous and active, its supporters few, and feeble, and 
timorous: and in spite of the severity, with which it frowns 
upon * all that is in the world,” it will yet obtain the counte- 
nance of multitudes, who are utterly averse to its spirit. If 
foreknowledge, such as this, be within the compass of human 
wisdom and calculation, we are at a loss to imagine what limit 
can be assigned to the powers of a created intellect. 

Some notice might perhaps have been taken, in this part of 
Mr. Sumner’s argument, of that independence of the control of 
circumstances, which marked the ministerial career of Jesus 
Christ. It is usual with the projector of any considerable change, 
to which strong resistance may be expected, to be on the watch 
for circumstances, that may favour his enterprise. Successful 
impostors, whether political or religious, whether Cromwells or 
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far beyond the reach of felicitous conjecture. In the first place, 
Jesus Christ stands, in this respect, alone and pre-eminent 
among his countrymen. The Jewish writers are by no means 
remarkable for nice discrimination of character, or for acute 
inferences from experience as to the probable conduct of men 
under given circumstances. The apocryphal writers, and some 
celebrated Rabbies, have let fall much shrewd remark on the 
common business of life, and have struck out many pertinent 
axioms for human conduct: but their attempts have been few 
at resolving moral character into its elements, at developing 
its hidden formation, and at discussing its manifold varieties 
under new combinations and in specific positions. We have 
reason therefore to be astonished, when a Jew, who had enjoyed 
no foreign advantages, and had received a very scanty domestic 
education, stands before us, adorned with a knowledge in the 
metaphysic of moral philosophy, exceeding what could be hoped 
for from the closest application. He isa perfect adept in the 
most difficult of all imaginable sciences, that of forecasting, to 
the end of the longest series, the results of the most compli- 
cated moral machinery at work on the largest scale: and for 
this rare endowment he is nowise indebted to long, various, and 
intimate communication with mankind. It is from the work- 
shop of a provincial mechanic, that he issues, a consummate 
master of divine and human wisdom. 

Moreover, what greatly enhances the sagacity displayed in 
forewarning his disciples of the manner, in which his doctrine 
would be received, is the fact, already considered, that this doc- 
trine was quite original. Consequently he had no assistance 
from analogical induction in auguring, that his religion would 
prove a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the Gentiles fool- 
ishness, and that to espouse it would be a sure road to calumny, 
persecution, and death. But the crowning merit of this fore- 
knowledge is, that it discerned events, which were contrary to 
all probable anticipations. Could any one have expected before- 
hand that men would be persecuted by their brethren “ for 
righteousness’ sake,’? and would be ejected from society, as 
pestilent disturbers, in proportion as they were conspicuous for 
meekness, temperance, sobriety, piety, charity? Would human 
sagacity have calculated, that Christianity, of whose very essence 
it is to propagate benevolence and good will, should give rise, 
notwithstanding, to fell dissensions, and arm the nearest rela- 
tives one against the other? Yet this did actually take place, 
and was literally foretold by Christ. 

Nor was he less admirably exact in predicting the manner in 
which his spiritual dominion should be ultimately established. 
He likens the progress of his religion to the fermentation pro- 
duced ina measure of meal by a particle of leaven; so gradual and 
stealthy, and from such small beginnings, yet so thorough, se 
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effectual, so assimilating. Neither does he hazard only a ge- 
neral assertion that his religion will not subdue the world with- 
out great opposition, but he points out, with unparalleled wis- 
dom, the particular obstacles it. will encounter in the several 
descriptions of character, of which the world is composed. This 
is ably illustrated by Mr. Sumner in an exposition of the parable 
of the sower; not that this parable stands alone, the lucky hit 
of a bolt launched at a venture. Every where Jesus Christ 
speaks the same language, as having the same picture con- 
stantly and distinctly in view. All the future ages of his church 
with its wonderful vicissitudes, its fiery trials and its splendid 
triumphs, lie unfolded, like a mighty scroll, before his capacious 
glance. He sees how his church will be infested with hypo- 
crites, with mere nonitinal believers, and with those who would 
turn godliness to a mercenary account; and he forewarns his 
apostles to be prepared for this discrepancy between practice 
and profession, in such parables as “ the tares and the wheat,” 
“the guest without a wedding-garment,” and “ the net which 
enclosed fishes of all varieties and values.” It is difficult to 
say, which is the most admirable, that Christ should foresee 
these occurrences, or that, foreseeing, he should dare to foretel 
them, or that the prophecy itself should not have prevented its 
accomplishment. For what would have been the natural con- 
sequence of the representation Jesus made of the sufferings 
which awaited the constant profession of his name? What but 
the extinction of his religion, by the utter discouragement of 
his disciples? At all events it was to be confidently expected, 
that a religion, ushered in with such forbidding presage, would 
dissolve as soon as the master of the spell was no more: or, if 
it survived his decease for a time, we should hardly look for any 
to profess an attachment to it, but the few, who, for whatever 
reasons, were singularly sincere in their attachment. But Jesus 
prognosticates the very contrary to these high probabilities. 
His religion, he declares, will triumph, though its enemies will 
be numerous and active, its supporters few, and feeble, and 
timorous: and in spite of the severity, with which it frowns 
upon “ all that is in the world,” it will yet obtain the counte- 
nance of multitudes, who are utterly averse to its spirit. . If 
foreknowledge, such as this, be within the compass of human 
wisdom and calculation, we are at a loss to imagine what limit 
can be assigned to the powers of a created intellect. 

Some notice might perhaps have been taken, in this part of 
Mr. Sumner’s argument, of that independence of the control of 
circumstances, which marked the ministerial career of Jesus 
Christ. It is usual with the projector of any considerable change, 
to which strong resistance may be expected, to be on the watch 
for circumstances, that may favour his enterprise. Successful 
impostors, whether political or religious, whether Cromwells or 
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Mahomets, have usually compassed their ends by address, in 
suiting their manceuvres to particular conjunctures, and in 
taking advantage of unexpected contingencies. But nothing 
of this appears in the conduct of Jesus. He is not seen feeling 
his way, with the difident circumspection of one conscious either 
of dishonesty, or of weakness. He never shifts his ground, nor 
varies his posture, in compliance with pressing difficulties, or 
with sudden opportunities. When the inhabitants of Caper- 
naum, struck with admiration of his miracles, beseech him to 
remain among them, instead of catching at the hope of forming 
a party in that city, which might abet his scheme of personal 
aggrandisement, or provide him an asylum in case of disaster, 
he represses their eagerness with the unambitious reply —* I 
must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also; for there- 
foream I sent.’”’ Tracing him through all his career, we never 
find any movement that argues a mind on the alert to gather 
help from fortunate chances. He pursues his steady way, like 
a being superior to accidents, and who knows himself to be en- 
dowed with powers, which make the miscarriage of his enter- 


prise impossible. 
To be continued, 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN OLD MAID’S GOSSIP. No. IV. 
The Indian Boy. 


All other thoughts and feelings 
The heart may know again, but first love never! 


One charming afternoon in the beginning of September, 1821, 
as the steam-boat Ontario was about quitting the dock of the 
little forest fort on the Gennessee, called Carthage, and after 
the last conveyance had arrived with the way passengers from 
Rochester, and the most dilatory traveller had seen his baggage 
safely stowed away, and the startled echoes of the wooded glen 
had ceased responding to the bowman’s bugle-call—a lad was 
seen running down the long steep bank that overhangs the quay, 
making, at the same time, various signals to detain the vessel 
at her mooring until he could reach the spot. His ribboned 
hat, and flowing blanket, bespoke him an aboriginal son of the 
wilderness ; and the captain, supposing him to have been sent 
forward by some tardy passengers to detain the boat for them, 
very good-humouredly ordered the men to hold on; but when 
the boy by signs intimated a design of entering the vessel him- 
self, the captain shook his head and turned away to give the 
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necessary orders for dropping down the stream. The poor 
little Indian seemed in an agony at this repulse, and implored, 
with so many wild gestures of eloquent intreaty, to be received on 
board, that at length an Englishman of prepossessing appear- 
ance, who had entered the boat at the commencement of her 
voyage from the Niagara, stepped forward and interceded with 
the captain for the youth’s admittance; to which he replied by 
many representations of the disorderly intemperance of that 
debased and degenerate people; but the Englishman, who 
seemed willing to amuse himself with every chance occurrence, 
was so earnest to have the boy on board, that, to gratify him, 
the captain at length assented, and the little fellow ran lightly 
along the plank that connected the boat with the shore. 

As if grateful for the good-natured Englishman’s interference 
in his favour, the boy attached himself to him; moving with 
timid step, as his patron, intent on the scenery which their 
passage down the river presented, strolled about the deck to 
catch the finest views; or standing bashfully near, as he leaned 
over the railing at the side. 

When he had satisfied his taste for the beauties of woodland 
and water, the Englishman turned to his little frotegee as an 
object from which he might extract amusement for the passing 
hour. The boy, who, to all appearance, had not seen more than 
fifteen years, was attired in his national costume as it is now 
worn with an approximation toward the European mode of 
dress; he wore a loose jacket and trowsers of dark blue cloth, 
and a blanket of the same hue and texture, which was flung 
gracefully around him, so as partially to exhibit a richly deco- 
rated wampum belt; his feet were covered with moccasons, 
embroidered with porcupines’ quills and hair of the moose-deer 
dyed of various colours; and around his hat he wore a broad 
band of blue ribbon, in which was stuck a small bunch of fea- 
thers of a variety of gaudy hues. Nor was this mixture of two 
distinct races of people confined to his dress alone; for although 
his skin was as red and swarthy as any of his savage ancestors, 
his blue eyes and delicate limbs evinced that he might claim 
kindred also with the sons of another land. It is difficult to 
decide why this admixture strikes us so disagreeably ; it seems 
as if a union, according to our worthy Secretary’s scheme, may 
never be effected on terms consonant with current opinions ; 
for the sense of degradation strikes us forcibly, when we con- 
template either the lineaments of the European, or the com- 
plexion of the aboriginal. The young Englishman, however, 
not being accustomed to reflect much on those questions of po- 
litical economy versus universal prejudice, after slightly re- 
marking this discrepancy between the boy’s features and colour- 
ing, attempted to open a conversation with him; but the 
little fellow, although evidently gratified with his protector’s 
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notice, shook his head in silence, with a gesture intimating his 
ignorance of the language. After diverting himself for some 
time with the animated countenance and graceful movements 
of the boy, he turned away, and employed himself in pacing 
the deck until the vessel cleared the river, and entered the 
broad waters of Lake Ontario. 

The sun had now shrouded himself in the west, behind a 
gorgeous pile of clouds all irradiated with crimson and gold ; 
and the breeze dying away, a dead calm stole over the bosom 
of the waters. Two or three ladies, with whom, from the sociable 
habits of our country, the Englishman had formed an acquaint- 
ance during his sojourn at the hotels of Niagara, now appeared 
from their cabin ;—they were assisted by the gentlemen of their 
party to the upper deck, where seats were provided for them. 
Our Englishman, naturally gallant, and already highly pleased 
with his fair fellow-voyagers, immediately hastened to join their 
sroupe. 

After due attention to the circumstances of their voyage— 
the broad, clear, deep sea they were navigating—the narrow, 
blue strip of land fast receding from their gaze—the utter lone- 
liness of their march through the silent waters—and all that 
these will suggest to the eye of taste and mind of sensibility, it 
seemed at length as if the mere common-place expressions of 
language in conversation were entirely beneath the tone of feel- 
ing awakened by this scene, and music was insensibly resorted 
to, as if it were the natural expression of the high-wrought emo- 
tions of the hour. 

It was first suggested by the apparently vocal meditation of 
an interesting girl, whose mild pallid features displayed no in- 
considerable share of beauty, as she leaned over the railing with 
an air of sweet abstraction, murmuring in a suppressed voice of 
melody some lines from a little song of Moore’s. Other songs 
of more elaborate execution then followed ; our foreigner pos- 
sessed a fine deep voice which harmonized well in a duet, and 
they sang together: his flute was then produced, and he accom- 
panied the fair vocalist in some sweet love strains. ‘ Jf music 
be the food of love!” who doubts it? when the voice or touch 
of harmony ever recurs to the one sole theme of minstrel lay 
or bardic thought! The gallant Englishman had been by no 
means chary of his tender glances as he breathed the soft low 
accompaniment, while the interesting stranger warbled with 
artless melody the sweet air of “ Robin Adair.”” Perhaps the 
young lady did not altogether relish these eye-beams, for she 
now excused herself from another song, and pleaded her privi- 
lege of demanding a solo from the partner of her harmonious 
lays; this was of course instantly acceded to; and 


“Come o’er the sea 
“ Maiden! with me,” 
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was commenced with all that eloquence of eye, voice, and ges- 
ture, which means just nothing at all, though it seems to mean 
a great deal; when, in the midst of a thrilling cadenza accom- 
panied by a glance more love-like than any which preceded 
it, the song was interrupted by a sudden jerk of the Indian Boy 
who had followed his protector to the upper deck, and was loung- 
ing listlessly near with a scowling brow, which seemed to say that 
music has no¢ charms to soothe the savage breast, and at the 
game instant the “ gallant gay Lothario” saw his flute lightly 
skirring over the undulating surface of the water. ‘“ You little 
mischievous rascal! how dare you serve me so?” exclaimed 
the provoked Englishman, at the same time starting toward 
him as if about to inflict summary punishment for the offence ; 
but there was something so unresisting in the attitude of the 
Boy, and such asad beseeching expression in his deep blue eye, 
that his protector’s wrath was nearly disarmed,—a summons to 
supper at that instant completely insured the urchin’s escape, 
and the passengers descended to the cabin, leaving the little 
Indian in possession of the upper deck. 

The night breeze was now abroad, ruffling the dark waters of 
the lake, and whispering around with a low mysterious melody ; 
and the stars, gleaming brightly in the depths of ether, looked 
down with ten thousand glorious eyes upon those solitary voy- 
agers. Our Englishman, who had returned to the deck, con- 
tinued long after the other passengers had retired to rest, to 
pace to and fro in silent contemplation, himself, the sole occu- 
pant of the deck, save the little Indian Boy, who was seated on 
the floor with his head resting on the chair which his friend 
had occupied before supper, apparently buried in profound 
slumber;—but the convulsive heavings of his dark drapery at 
intervals, betrayed that the poor little fellow was possessed with 
some secret grief that forbade repose. ‘“ The little varlet is 
crying for his supper,” thought the Englishman with some 
contempt for this degeneracy of the “ stoick of the woods.” 

“ Well, poor devil, I will not punish you farther for your mis- 
chievous prank,” with this, he good-naturedly raised the boy, 
and pointing down the stairway, called to the steward to take 
care of him, and then resumed his perambulations ; but he was 
soon arrested by hearing a violent clamour in the deck cabin 
above which he was walking, and which was appropriated to 
the ladies. On descending to inquire what had thus disturbed 
the fair voyagers, he discovered the steward dragging along the 
luckless Indian Boy, who had ignorantly, as it seemed, strayed 
into the forbidden apartment. ‘ So, ho! my little gentleman, it 
seems necessary to keep a sharp look out upon you ;”—then 
stepping forward to rescue the affrighted boy from the steward’s 
rough grip, he motioned him down stairs. “ March down,— 
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down, I say, you young rogue.—l will take care that you play 
no more tricks to night.” 

On reaching his cabin, he kicked his valise into a corner and 
flung arugoverit. ‘ There—bundle yourself up as fast as you 
can,’ making signs as he spoke, “a better bed Ill warrant than 
a buffalo skin and a log in your own dirty wigwam.” The boy, 
who stood hanging his head in terror, now did as he was direct- 
ed, and closely rolling himself, head and all, in the rug, was 
soon asleep. 

The Englishman returned again to the deck ; but finding that 
the night air was becoming uncomfortably damp and chilling, 
and the pale waning moon stealing over the eastern waste of 
waters, reminding him that it was late, he soon resought his 
cabin and threw himself into his berth for the night. 

The next morning found our travellers at Sackett’s Harbour ; 
the steam boat was lying at the wharf, and as she was to remain 
an hour or two, the passengers went ashore to look about them. 
Our gallant Englishman, of course, attended the ladies in their 
visit to the garrison, and the enormous ship destined one day 
or another, to thunder the voice of havock over the peaceful 
waters of the lake,—but now harmlessly reposing on the stocks, 
an object of curiosity to the idle traveller. During all this time 
his arm was devoted to the support of the fair vocalist, and he: 
strode proudly forward,—his faithful satellite, the little Indian, 
following hard at his heels. This whimsical unit ofa train at 
length striking our gallant as being rather ridiculous, he mo- 
tioned the boy back; but the little fellow was again in a sulky 
scowling mood, and did not choose to understand, so, finding it 
to be in vain to shake off his annoying little henchman, he was 
fain to let the urchin follow his own fancy. 

On returning again to the steamboat, our Englishman was 
not alittle astounded at being accosted by a sturdy looking far- 
mer, who demanded his daughter from him in a voice choaking 
with rage. It was easy for a calm observer to see that the good 
natured Englishman was totally innocent of the abduction now 
charged upon him; but the bereaved father was not calm,— 
and the vessel got under way in the midst of his invectives. 
Nor was it until they had cleared the harbour and the islands 
at the entrance, and had advanced far into the open waters of 
the lake, that the poor man became pacified under the convic- 
tion that he was indeed mistaken. ‘* What then had become of 
his child ?”’ and the unfortunate father’s mind was bewildered 
in vain conjectures. He could not be mistaken in the identity 
of the Englishman—assuredly, he was the same stranger who 
had lately passed some weeks in the pretty little village, at the 
outlet of a small lake, which formed the western boundary of 
his farm; he had met him an hundred times as he rambled 
about the woods with his gun, and had seen him angling for 
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hours in the shade of the huge maples that fringed the lake. 
He was certainly the same man whose entrance into the Meet- 
ing House, on Sunday, had made his pretty little Dorothy’s 
eyes dance and sparkle like fire-flies in the summer twilight, 
and with whom she boasted of dancing, as surely as the night 
came round on which the village dancing master held his pwé- 
lic. And he was as assuredly pretty Dorothy’s sweetheart too, 
for had he not himself watched him by the bright light of the 
harvest moon, gently row his light canoe right opposite his own 
dwelling, and there linger, till midnight or more, playing on his 
flute with nothing to keep company with him but the frogs and 
the whip-poor-wills ! Our Englishman confessed to all this; but 
without having any particular designs upon pretty Dorothy 
Pierson. He was a man of leisure, and could afford to while 
away afew weeks in rural amusements ;—he had lingered at the 
village of , because he liked its situation, and its invi- 
rons promised to afford him ample sport in shooting and fish- 
ing ;—he had attended the dancing master’s weekly balls because 
he was very fond of dancing, and enjoyed extremely a little flir- 
tation with the rustic belles who usually attended ; to be sure, 
the sweet little Dorothy Pierson with her dimpled smiles, was 
the prettiest of these; and with her of course he danced the of- 
tenest, but of any thing farther he thought not. He had also 
rowed about the lake by moonlight, and had by moonlight played 
on the flute; but he denied the particularity of his serenade— 
and bade the father recollect that the tiny lakelet being nearly 
circular in its shape, and he in its centre, the gallantry of the 
thing might have applied equally to all the fair dwellers on its 
margin. All this might be so, the parent admitted, but it was 
very strange—Dorothy had confessed to one of her young com- 
panions a passion for the handsome stranger, and had avowed 
to her an intention of following him, when he left the neighbour- 
hood to pursue his route to Niagara. Some girlish offence, 
taken at the remonstrances of her more prudent friend, had pre- 
vented her from telling more; but héhad traced her on board a 
canal packet for Rochester, and from the time of her absence 
he had thought it safest to proceed directly north to Sackett’s 
Harbour, and thus intercept her in her flight.. For, as the 
Englishman’s purpose was well known, of proceeding down the 
Lake and the St. Lawrence to Montreal, he did not doubt that 
with him he should find his poor infatuated child. 

There were few who did not sympathize with the distressed 
parent, but alas! for the utter selfishness of human nature! the 
father’s grief was soon forgotten in individual suffering,—for 
the gale was up, and the glassy lake was now broken into waves. 
And there they were on the broad Ontario—their steady vessel 
pursuing unalterably her majestic march over the bounding 
waves—and the breeze was bland and fair—and the radiant 
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sunbeams sparkled on the blue furrows of the deep. These 
things were all so,—but reckless of all the splendid circum- 
stances of the scene, the voyagers were for the most part, pale 
and fainting victims of sea-sickness. 

The ladies did not leave their berths ; and even the poor little 
Indian remained during all those weary hours in the spot where 
he had passed the night completely enveloped in the rug with 
his head resting on his patron’s valise. The Englishman, who 
was accustomed to the sea, was not among the sufferers ; and 
there was nothing to prevent him from enjoying the passing 
hour but his own reflections; these were certainly not exactly 
such as to increase his enjoyment, for he possessed a good and 
feeling heart, and the fate of little Dorothy Pierson, and the grief 
of her honest father touched him with some compunction. 
Here was a gentle loving girl led away by his unmeaning gal- 
lantries, a wanderer among strangers, exposed probably to 
rudeness, and hardship, and contempt—and a worthy and once 
happy parent overwhelmed with shame and grief at his daugh- 
ter’s flight, and distracted with apprehensions for her fate. 
This day he also passed the hours in perambulating the deck, 
but oh ! how different were his feelings now.—The poor father 
sat at the bow of the vessel looking intently on the waves that 
dashed against her side, and every now and then brushing has- 
tily away the tear that gathered in his eye. 

So passed the hours until the setting sun burnished the broad 
expanse of the lake. The wild billows were now subsiding, 
for they were advancing toward the Thousand Islands, that 
crowd the entrance of the St. Lawrence, and the calm that en- 
sued, seemed like the footstep of a spirit over the bosom of 
the waters. The poor suffering voyagers now found their 
death-like sickness cease; and they gladly left their cabins to 
inhale the pure air, and drink in fresh spirits and enjoyment 
from the noble view on deck. 

The river was divided into a maze intricate beyond concep- 
tion, by those myriads of Islands—so wild and savage—that 
reared their fractured ruins of granite rock, thinly clothed 
with a few trees and shrubs, above the unruffled and exquisitely 
limped water. No human habitation appeared, to break the 
spell of solitude and silence, amid this eternal desolation. They 
were alone in this vast waste—on every hand there was still the 
sparkling water, and the clustering Islands—and as they con- 
tinued onward, the opening prospect still disclosed Island be- 
yond Island, in interminable succession. 

The long twilight was expended while yet the vessel was 
pursuing her lonely course through this liquid labyrinth, and 
the cautious Captain judged it expedient to delay his voyage 
until the rising of the moon should afford him sufficient light 
r this difficult navigation. 
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After the supper, which had served to beguile some time 
whilst they were lying thus idly at anchor, as the passengers 
were inhaling the night-breeze on deck, a bright light was ob- 
served on one of the more distant Isles which threw a slender 


shaft of fire adown the vista of Islands infront. This the Cap-, 


tain explained to be the beacon light of an old Indian fisherman, 
who dwelt there during the summer months, and from whom 
he usually received a supply of fish for his returning voyage. 
Our Englishman, who had become quite weary of his deck pro- 
menade, expressed a wish to visit the solitary old fisherman; 
the Captain assured him that nothing could be safer or easier, and 
ordered out the yawl for the purpose. Matters were speedily 
arranged, and the Englishman descended the vessel’s side; but 
just as the oars-men had dropped the rope that held them to the 
steamboat, the little Indian Boy, who had stolen to the deck in 
the twilight gloom, ran swiftly down and sprang toward the 
skiff, but failing in his design, he just touched the edge of the 
boat, and sank into the waves beneath. An instinct of humanity 
instantly prompted the Englishman to attempt his rescue. With- 
out hesitation he flung himself into the water, and being a bold 
swimmer, he plunged about for some seconds in darkness; at 
length, clutching the boy by his buoyant drapery, he succeeded 
in dragging him to the boat,—but all thoughts of the expedition 
was now over, and the dripping knight errant was glad to re- 
turn to the vessel, bearing his half drowned burden in his arms. 
On the first alarm of this adventure the boatsmen and passen- 
gers had rushed to the side on which it happened, bearing lan- 
terns and candles to assist the generous Englishman; and they 
now crowded round the rescuer and the rescued, with clamour- 
ous congratulations. But, as the Englishman laid his insensi- 
ble burden on the floor, how great was their astonishment to 
behold the swarthy lineaments of the Indian Boy now white as 
virgin snow ! * My child—my child! my poor misguided girl !” 
now burst from the afflicted Pierson—while the Englishman 
stood gazing in mute amazement. At this strange discovery 
the ladies kindly stepped forward, and had the imprudent girl 
conveyed to their cabin; and the gentlemen with equal kindness 
conducted her dripping preserver below. The poor father sta- 
tioned himself near the cabin door, until the chamber maid 
informed him, that his daughter had been put to bed, and was 
now perfectly sensible, but overwhelmed with shame at her ex- 
posure. 

Before the tumult which these events occasioned had sub- 
sided, the moon had mounted above the eastern islands, and 
had shed her silver radiance afar over the watery maze—and 
the steady vessel was again pursuing her devious track. The 
passengers once more turned into their berths; and all was 
silent repose, save in the bosom of the Englishman. <A multi. 
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tude of thoughts and reflections conspired to arrest the power 
of the lethean. God, and it was many hours ere sleep visited his 
eyelids. It came at last—deep, heavy and dreamy—and when 
he awoke he found the voyage completed, and the vessel at her 
proper moorings in the flourishing village of Ogdensburgh. 

Our amiable traveller speedily dressed himself and hastened 
to the deck to seek the father of the love-lorn little Dorothy, 
for the result of his nights’ cogitations was a generous resolu- 
tion to reward the romantic passion of the loving girl with his 
hand. The honest farmer could not be found; and upon in- 
quiry, he learned that he had left the vessel with his daughter 
immediately on its arrival in port. Without loss of time, he 
procured a guide and hastened to the Inn,—but here he was 
informed, that the persons he sought had already commenced 
their homeward journey in a waggon, which the farmer had 
promptly secured. It was indeed so—they were off—and with- 
out any communication with the unconscious author of all their 
trouble. 

“ Well !”? said the Englishman, who was alive to the folly of 
a connexion so formed, ** 1 am spared a very foolish step. But, 
pretty Dorothy !—I hope your wound will not lie very deep in 
your young heart !”’ 

And he pursued his journey; sometimes rejoicing that he 
had escaped an entanglement with the lovelylitue American 
rustic—and sometimes, musing on the wo and blight with 
which her affection for him had but too probably clouded the 
morning of her blameless life. 

He returned to England. But the pale image of the loving 
girl who would have forsaken all for him, was continually pre- 
sent to his mind’s eye. He entered into the amusements and 
occupations incident to his rank in life ;—but still the memory 
of that beautiful girl weeping in her far distant home——droop- 
ing, fading, perhaps dying—under the neglect of the ingrate 
who had won her virgin heart, and then left her to perish in 
unrequited love, perpetually haunted him. At the expira- 
tion of three years, he virtuously resolved to return and cheer 
the drooping forest flower, and transplant it in its pure and 
fragrant constancy to a more genial soil. 

He arrived at the beginning of the last month, in one of the 
Liverpool packets; and I saw him on his return from the west. 
Immediately on landing in New York, he proceeded by the 
shortest route to the littie village of ————. His old landlady 
had removed, and strangers occupied her dwelling; of these he 
inquired with anxious emotion of pretty Dorothy Pierson— 
wishing, yet dreading, to hear of the too probable fate of the 
hapless girl. 

** Dorothy Pierson?” said the bustling landlady, musing for 
a moment,—‘* Oh! ay—Dan Pierson’s darter.— Why, dear mc! 
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she married long afore I came here, to Obadiah Cobb, of Scipio 
town, and they’ve gone to settle out west—and have got, as 
I’ve heerd old Dan Pierson tell, a couple of as nice broad faced 
burley looking white headed children as you’d ever wish to see!” 

Here was a finale to a three year’s dream of romance !~-The 
Englishman, confounded at this termination of ** Love’s young 
dream,” turned on his heel,—hastened back with all speed to 
New York,-~and sailed again in the very next homeward bound 
packet ; having been just nine days in the country. 

I saw him as I have said on his return, the day before he 
sailed ;—and I shall never forget the bitter point with which he 
exclaimed in the words of old Fletcher, 


“ Love! is there such a word in any language 
** That carries honest sense ?” R. E. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence. 
Vol. v. Philadelphia. R. W. Pomeroy. 1824. 

The fifth volume of this work having been recently published, 
we shall pursue our review by noticing its contents, reserving 
the first and second till a future period. The present volume 
contains the lives of five of the signers: namely, Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., Matthew Thornton, William Whipple, John With- 
ersfoon, and Robert Morris. Half of the volume is occupied 
by the biography of Rodert Morris. 

Thomas Lynch Jr., of South Carolina, was born in that state 
in 1749, and died in 1779. His father was a native of the same 
state, and he acquired an ample fortune there by taking up the 
alluvial lands of the rivers, and employing them in the grow- 
ing of rice, which had before been exclusively cultivated in the 
inland swamps. ‘The origin of the family name is somewhat 
curious. 

“ The family of Lynch was originally of Austria; their ge- 
nealogical table affords the following anecdote, relative to the 
origin of its name. The town in which they lived being closely 
beleaguered, the inhabitants resolved to hold out to the last ex- 
tremity. Having exhausted their provisions, they subsisted tor 
some time on a field of pulse called Lince. Their hardy re- 
sistance being ultimately crowned with success, in gratitude 
for their deliverance, which they attributed principally to the 
subsistence that the pulse had afforded them, they changed the 
name of their town, or city,as well as that of their chief family, 
to Lince or Lintz. During the subsequent troubles in the em- 
pire, a branch of the family removed to England, and from 
Kent emigrated to Ireland, from which latter stock the Lynchs 
of South Carolina have descended.”’ p. 8. 

The subject of this memoir was uncommonly well educated, 
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having been sent by his father to Eton and Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, and afterwards to the Temple, with the design that he 
should on his return practice law gratis, somewhat, we pre- 
sume, after the manner of the Roman orators in the days of Ci- 
cero. The occurrence of the Revolution disappointed this ex- 
periment, and both father and son bent all their efforts to the 
cause of their country. Mr. Lynch, the elder, was first elected 
a member of Congress: the younger received the commission 
of captain in the South Carolina regiment of regulars. 

** After completing his company, Mr. Lynch commenced his 
march for Charleston, during which, he was attacked with the 
bilious fever of the country.” 

‘“‘ Towards the close of the year 1775, Mr. Lynch joined his 
regiment, feeble and emaciated, where he soon after received 
the melancholy tidings of the extreme illness of his father at 
Philadelphia.” 

“ Mr. Lynch, notwithstanding the delicacy of his own health, 
lost not a moment in making the necessary arrangments to join 
his father, that he might exercise, in his dying moments, that 
love and veneration which he had always borne towards him. 

‘“‘He, however, encountered serious difficulties in obtaining 
a furlough for this purpose. His application was refused by 
his commanding officer, colonel Gadsden, who with the spirit 
of the Roman, would have devoted his own son to the cause of 
his country, and who never permitted the private relations of 
life to interfere, even remotely, with those of a public nature. 
This controversy was, however, speedily terminated by the 
election of Mr. Lynch to the congress then convened at Phila- 
delphia, as the successor of his father, by the unanimous vote 
of the provincial assembly. This compliment to a young man 
of twenty-seven, under all the circumstances which accompa- 
nied it, portrayed in the most vivid colours, the high and gene- 
ral consideration entertained for his talents and worth.” 

In 1776, the father died at Annapolis in Maryland, in the 
arms of his son. 

“Tt was not long after this distressing event, that Mr. Lynch 
returned home, but in a situation which did not promise a long 
continuance of his own life. Such were the infirmities under 
which he laboured, that he was frequently deprived, during se- 
veral weeks, of the use of his limbs, by severe and continued 
rheumatic fevers, the consequences of his privations and expo- 
sures in the service of his country. 

‘‘ Being thus compelled to abandon all his public employ- 
ments, he could not avoid realizing the painful truth, that the 
cause of his country, whether destined to be fortunate or other- 
wise, would, in all probability, be unaided by his future exer- 
tions.” 

“His friends, witnessing his rapid decline with the most 
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painful emotions, embraced, with avidity, any alternative pro- 
mising even an imperfect hope of the ultimate preservation of 
his life. A change of climate was regarded as the only re- 
source, as his case seemed beyond the reach of medical skill. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties of a voyage to Europe, ren- 
dered perilous by the hazards of capture, in which event the 
fate of Mr. Lynch would have been at least the tower, if not the 
scaffold, he was prevailed upon to embark for St. Eustatia, 
where, it was believed he might find a neutral vessel bound for 
the south of France. He accordingly sailed about the close of 
the year 1779, ina ship commanded by captain Morgan, accom- 
panied by his amiable lady, whose conjugal devotion increased 
with the declining health of her husband. 

“In this voyage, they unfortunately terminated their mortal 
career. The circumstances of their fate are veiled in impene- 
trable obscurity. As it has been said, on a similar occasion, 
‘we know that they are dead, and that is all we know.’ That 
the ship foundered at sea, there can be little doubt. Indepen- 
dently of her having been injudiciously lengthene d, previous 
to the voyage, there was a Frenchman among the passengers, 
who, for some reason unknown, after the ship had been a few 
days at sea, was induced to remove on board a vessel which 
sailed in company. ‘The account he afforded was, that the 
night after he left the ship, in which Mr. Lynch and his family 
had embarked, a violent tempest arose, in which every soul on 
board must have perished.” 

Matthew Thornton, a delegate from New Hampshire, was a 
native of Ireland, where he was born about 1714. He was 
brought, two or three years after, to the district of Maine, and 
commenced the practice of medicine in New Hampshire. He 
accompanied, as surgeon, the memorable expedition against 
Louisburg in 174%, which first exhibited to Europe the military 
‘capacities of the then American colonies. In 1776 he was 
elected to congress, and after having filled various public sta- 
tions in his own state, at subsequent periods, died there in 
1803. 

‘“‘ Like the great Franklin, whom he, in many traits of cha- 
racter, resembled, he illustrated his sentiments by fable; in 
which he displayed a peculiar and original talent. His inven- 
tive powers in exercises of this nature, were quick and judici- 
ously directed: he frequently commenced a fictitious narrative 
for the amusement of his auditors, and, like an Eastern story- 
teller, continued it for the space of an hour, supported solely 
by instantaneous invention. His posture, and manner of nar- 
rating, were as peculiar as the faculty itself: when he placed 
his elbows upon his knees, with his hands supporting his head, 
it was the signal for the erectis auribus of the assembly. Their 
attention became instantly arrested, and irresistibly fixed upon 
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the narrative; the curious incidents of which were evolved in 
the most masterly manner. Commencing with a slow articula- 
tion, and a solemn countenance, he gradually proceeded in his 
tale, casting, at intervals, his black and piercing eyes upon the 
countenances of his hearers, to detect the emotions excited in 
their breasts, and pausing to observe its full effects. His inge- 
nuity in this accomplishment was astonishing, and he never 
failed to interest the feelings, and excite admiration.” 

William Whipple, was born in the district of Maine, in 1730, 
but settled at Portsmouth in New Hampshire. Those who 
remark in perusing his after life the various important and dif- 
ficult stations which he subsequently filled, would hardly sup- 
pose, that his education was merely sufficient to qualify him to 
be a sea-captain in the merchant service. Yetfrom this situa- 
tion he rose to be a Brigadier General, member of congress, 
receiver of the finances, one of the judges who sat at Trenton 
to determine the Wyoming controversy, and a judge in New 
Hampshire. 

“General Whipple was possessed of a strong mind, and 
quick discernment: he was easy in his manners, courteous in 
his deportment, correct in his habits, and constant in his friend- 
ships. He enjoyed through life a great share of the public 
confidence, and although his early education was limited, his 
natural good sense, and accurate observations, enabled him to 
discharge the duties of the several offices with which he was 
entrusted, with credit to himself and benefit to the public. In 
the various scenes of life in which he engaged, he constantly 
manifested an honest and persevering spirit of emulation, 
which conducted him with rapid strides to distinction. Asa 
sailor, he speedily obtained the highest rank in the profession ; 
as a merchant, he was circumspect and industrious; as a con- 
gressman, he was firm and fearless; as a legislator, he was ho- 
nest and able; as a commander, he was cool and courageous: . 
as a judge, he was dignified and impartial; and as a member of 
many subordinate public offices, he was alert and persevering. 
Few men rose more rapidly and worthily in the scale of society, 
or bore their new honours with more modesty and propriety.”’ 

The two individuals who occupy the residue of this volume 
are certainly men on whom it was right for Mr. Waln to dwell 
at large, since their names are strongly stamped on the age in 
which they lived, and they were both endowed with powerful 
genius and uncommon talents. We mean Witherspoon and 
R. Morris. The scientific and literary works of the former 
are valuable monuments of his superiority of intellect : and the 
concurring testimony of credible witnesses, as well as the re- 
corded history of the times, bear evidence of the eminent finan- 
cial skill, unusual industry and valuable services of Morris in 
times of difficulty and peril. 
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John Withersfioon was a native of Scotland, where he was 
born in 1722. In his early youth he displayed quickness of 
parts, and enjoyed the best advantages of education. He set- 
tled as a minister at Beith, in the west of Scotland, and after- 
wards at Paisley. 

“In the beginning of the year 1746, Dr. Witherspoon be- 
came involved in a very awkward situation, the particulars of 
which are highly interesting. The battle of Falkirk was fought 
on the seventeenth of January, and he, with several other indi- 
viduals, who were present from curiosity alone, was taken pri- 
soner in the general sweep which the rebels made after the 
battle, and confined in the castle of Doune. The place of his 
abode was a large ghastly room, the highest part of the castle, 
and next the battlements. In one end of this room, there were 
two small vaults or cells, in one of which he passed the night, 
together with five members of the Edinburg company of vo- 
lunteers, taken prisoners in the action of the 17th, and two citi- 
zens of Aberdeen, who had been taken up in the north country, 
as spies, and threatened to be hanged by the rebels; in the other 
cell were also eight persons, suffering, like himself, the effects 
of injudicious curiosity.—Each of the cells had a door which 
might be made fast by those on the inside when they went to 
sleep, having straw to lie upon, and blankets to cover them, 
which they had purchased from some people in the village of 
Doune. 

‘* The principal object which employed the thoughts of the 
prisoners was the most practicable means of escape. A centi- 
nel, who stood two or three paces from the door of the room, 
allowed any of them that pleased to go up to the battlements, 
which were about seventy feet high: and it was proposed to 
make a rope of the blankets, by which they might descend 
from the battlements to the ground, on the west side of the cas- 
tle, where there was no centinel. This proposal, which origi- 
nated from one of the volunteers, was agreed to by them, and 
by the two men of Aberdeen. Dr. Witherspoon said that he 
would go to the battlements and see what happened; and that, 
if they succeeded, he would probably follow their example.— 
The rope being finished, and the order of descent adjusted, 
they-went up to the scene of action, and having fastened it, be- 
gan to descend about one o’clock in the morning. The first 
four reached the ground in safety, but the fifth man who was 
very tall and big, going down in a hurry, the rope broke with 
him just as his feet touched the ground. The lieutenant stand- 
ing by the wall of the castle, called to the volunteer, Thomas 
Barrow, whose turn it was to descend next, not to attempt it, 
as twenty or thirty feet were broken off from the rope. Not- 
withstanding this warning, which he heard distinctly, he put 
himself upon the rope, and going down as far as it lasted, let 
go his hold; as soon as those below saw him upon the rope, 
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(for it was moonlight,) they put themselves under him to break 
his fall, which, in part, they did; but falling from so great a 
height, he brought them both to the ground, dislocated one of 
his ankles, and broke several of his ribs. He was conveyed by 
his companions, with great difficulty to Tullyallan, a village 
near the sea, where they procured a boat to carry them off to 
the Vulture sloop of war, then lying at anchor in the Firth of 
Forth. 

*“ Neil Macvicar, one of the volunteers, and Dr. Wither- 
spoon, were now left standing on the battlements. The former 
had drawn the last number, and believing from the disaster of 
his friends, that the rope was not strong enough, he pulled it 
up, and carried it to the cell, where there were some blankets, 
with which he completed it, beginning at the place where it 
had given way, and adding a good deal to its thickness. He 
then returned to the battlements, fastened the rope, and put 
himself upon it: he went down very well until he reached that 
part of the rope where he had added so much to its thickness 
that his hand could not grasp it, and falling from the same 
height that Mr. Barrow had done, but having nobody to break 
his fall, was so grievously hurt, bruised, and maimed, that he 
never recovered, but languished and died soon after at the 
house of his father, who was a clergyman in the island of Isla.* 
Dr. Witherspoon prudently declined this dangerous attempt, 
and patiently awaited his liberation in a safer manner.” 

That he was invited from this station to accept the Presi- 
dency of the college of New Jersey, in 1766, is a sufficient 
proof that his merits were then well known, and highly appre- 
ciated in Scotland and America. In this college he was ex- 
ceedingly useful. 

“One of the first benefits which the college received from 
the appointment of its new president, was the augmentation of 
its funds, which, from a variety of causes, were then in a low 
and declining condition. At that period, it had never enjoyed 
any resources from the state, but was entirely dependent on 
private liberality and zeal. The reputationof Doctor Wither- 
spoon excited fresh generosity in the public, and his personal 
exertions, which extended from Massachusetts to Virginia, ra- 
pidly improved its finances, and placed them in a flourishing 
condition. It was, indeed, afterwards prostrated by the Revo- 
lutionary war, which almost annihilated its resources; but the 
friends of learning must recollect, with gratitude, how much 
that institution owed to his enterprise and talents. The prin- 
cipal advantages, however, which it derived, were from his li- 
terature ; his mode of superintendency, his example as a happy 
model of zood writing; andthe tone and taste which he gave 
to the literary pursuits of the college.” 

“It is believed that he was the first man who taught, in 


* Home’s Works: Hist. of Rebellion, 1745, vol. iii. p. 169, 175. 
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America, the substance of those doctrines of the philosophy of 
the mind, which Doctor Reid afterwards developed with so 
much success.—He caused an important revolution in the sys- 
tem of education, whereby literary 1 inquiries and improvements 
became more liberal, more extensive, and more profound. An 
admirable faculty for governing, and exciting the emulation of 
the youth committed to his care, contributed to the success of 
his various efforts to perfect the course of instruction. The 
ereat number of men of eminent talents, in the different liberal 
professions, who received from him the elements of their edu- 
cation is the best evidence of his services in the college. Un- 
der his auspices, a large proportion of the clergy of the Pres- 
byterian church was formed; and to his instructions, America 
owed many of her most distinguished patriots and legislators.” 

He was soon called, however, to a more conspicuous station. 
In June 1776, he was elected a delegate to congress by the 
state of New Jersey; and here he was surpassed by none in 
decision and vigour: qualities so necessary in the critical pos- 
ture of our affairs. 

“Doctor Witherspoon took his seat in congress, a few days 
previous to the fourth of July, and assisted in those important 
deliberations which? resulted in that deed of noble daring, 
which severed the two countries forever. When a distinguish- 
ed member of congress said that we were ‘not yet ripe for a 
declaration of independence,’ Doctor Witherspoon replied, ¢ in 
my judgment, sir, we are not only ripe but rotting.’ ”’ 

In congress his services were various, important, and distin- 
cuished. Yet his highest merit was in another place. 

‘** Notwithstanding his talents and political character, many 
believed that the principal merit of Dr. Witherspoon appeared 
in the pulpit. He was, in many respects, one of the best mo- 
dels by which a young clergyman could form himself for use- 
fulness and celebrity. It was a singular benefit to the whole 
college, but especially to those who had the profession of the 
ministry in view, to have such an example constantly before 
them. Religion, from the manner in which he treated it, al- 
ways commanded the respect of those who heard him, even 
when it was not able to engage their hearts—An admirable 
textuary, and a profound theologian, he was perspicuous and 
simple in his manner ;—an universal scholar, he was deeply 
versed inhuman nature ;—a grave, dignified and solemn speak- 
er, he was irresistible in his manner;—and he brought all the 
advantages derived from these sources, to the illustration and 
enforcement of divine truth. Though not a fervent and ani- 
mated orator, he was always a solemn, affecting, and instructive 
preacher.”’ 

He resigned the presidency of the college to Dr. Smith, in 
‘779, and died in 1794. 

(To be continued.) 
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Literary Intelligence. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A few days after the publication of our last Number, which 
made, as the present will, rather a tardy appearance, Blackwood’s 
Magazine for November, 1824, was received inthis city. It con- 
tains a greater quantity than usual of those brazen effronteries, 
those violations of decency, and outrages on reputation, which 
have rendered it a nuisance in the highway of literature, and 
which must produce its downfall before long among the moral 
and enlightenea inhabitants of Judd Reekie. The individual, 
whom we described in our last, as earning his bread by calum- 
niating his countrymen, because they rejected his filthy no- 
vels, continues, in a third No. of his view of “ American Wri- 
ters,” to gratify the bad passions of his own nature, and the 
mischievous curiosity of his new associates. In the’ coalition 
of baseness by which Blackwood is supported, this nauseous 
reptile has taken a full degree. . He is now a free and accepted 
member of the Mohock-Club,* whose Magazine was, some 
years ago so justly described, as being the joint production of a 
parcel of “malignant scouNDRELS, without either honour or 
courage ; whose jokes were the outrages of ruffians, and their 
attempts to laugh them off, so many insults to decency.” (See 
the London Magazine, Dec. 1820.) In-corroboration of this 
character, the same journal affirms that, “ three times within 


* «The Mohock-Club, is a name borrowed from a sort of canibals in 
India, who subsist by plundering and devouring all the nations about 
them. Agreeably to their name, the avowed design of their institution 
is mischief, and upon this foundation all their rules and orders are framed.” 
Spectator, No. 324. The club was, comparatively, an innocent institu- 
tion in the time of Mr. Addison, who first described it; but Mr. Black- 
wood has infused a venom into its present members, by large bribes and 
liberal suppers at Ambrose’s tavern. See his Woctes Ambrosiane ; a sort 
of salad introduced at the end of every Number of this journal, which is 
composed of a few ounces of wit, and some pounds of the lowest ribaldry. 
It is in the form of a dialogue between Christopher North, (the Editor) 
and his contributors. The tone of conversation may be gathered from 
the following extracts: 

*Nonta. We have got the hot stuff this hour. Will you try our jug, or 
make for yourself? 

TickueRs 1 recommend the jug. 

Opouentr. I am quite agreeable wherever I go. Here’sa bumper, &c.” 

This is the language of literary men, according to their own re- 
presentation, whose nerves are terribly excited by the roughness of a 
Kentucky Innkeeper, or a Tennessee colonel. The last speaker, in the 
above extract, is represented as being cliallenged at the door, by the 
© walter, (aside)” about “a trifle ofa balance,” &c. The scene, no doubt, 
is drawn from nature. 
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the space of very little more than two years, have they” { the 
above mentioned “ scoundrels” | “ been compelled to pzy, to 
injured individuals, heavy forfeitures, for calumnies uttered 
against "private character, and to the detriment of private inte- 
rests; and in no one of these three have they attempted defence 
or justification of any kind! No attempt hasbeen made by them, 
in any of these cases, to show mistake or misconception; nor have 
they once dared to stand boldly on the honesty of their strictures, 
and vindicate manfully what they had uttered rancorously.” 
Precisely the conduct of our American libeller—who, when 
called to account for an indecent aspersion upon the character 
of a distinguished individual in Baltimore, endeavoured to 
escape by pitiful effrontery, and quietly submitted to be publicly 
branded with epithets, which are only applied to such persons 
as his present companions! In our last, we gave some speci- 
mens of his critical acumen : the following is a curious exam- 
ple of logical reasoning, and the style will show how Mr. Black- 
wood finds it necessary to cater for the literary appetite of 
his patrons: ‘“ Mr. Dennie’s ‘ Lay Preacher’ is very common 
place; though universally praised in America.—Perhaps the 
true cause of such unreasonable admiration is only this. Den- 
nie is dead. John E. Hall is alive. Dennie was a gentleman. 
John E. Hall is a blackguard.” Thus it appears that in order 
to obtain praise for common place essays by a dead gentleman, 
it is only necessary, according to Mr. Blackwood’s scribbler, 
that they should be collected and published by a living black- 
guard! The Mohock proceeds in the following manner : 
‘* Dennie did, now and then, say something that a man might 
remember, if he worked hard: Hall,—Heaven help him—has 
no other hope but in being forgotten. Dennie knew his defi- 
ciencies; and, therefore never ventured ufion sarcasm, elo- 
quence, or wit. John E. Hall has no notion of this; and is 
eternally blacking his own face—[{a figure of Grub street 
rhetoric, we presume |—and breaking his own shins, to make 
people laugh. He had the misfortune, some years ago, to fall 
acguainted with Mr. Thomas Moore, the poet, while Mr. Moore 
was *trampoosing” over America. It spoilt poor Hall—turn- 
ed his brain. He has done little or nothing since, but make 
believe about criticism ; talk dawdle poetry with a lisp ; write 
irresistible verses under the nant of “ Sedley,” in his own 
magazine: twitter sentimentally about Little Moore—his ‘ dear 
little Moore’—puffing himself all the time anonymously in the 
newspaper [which paper, thou liar of the first magnitude? } 
while he is denouncing himself, with unspeakable sincerity, 
twelve times a-year, in his own magazine.” 

Of what has been “done since” by the individual here se 
unceremoniously named, we shall only say, that besides various 
ether occupations, he has produced seven Svo. volumes of one 
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journal and eighteen of another, notwithstanding much inter- 
ruption from indisposition, and in spite of all the obstructions 
under which periodical literature labours in this country. Zhe 
public appfirroves of these productions or they would not*be able 
to float while numerous competitors are daily sinking to the bot- 
of the stream. The following opinions of this very writer may 
be cited to show the intrepidity of his impudence. 

After relating an anecdote respecting the individual, who is 
here compelled to speak of himself, which is sufficiently defeat- 
ed by its own improbability, this reptile says of the present 
subject of his slander,—“ he is a good lawyer; Ais Law Journal 
is an invaluable book ; the chief dehartments of his Port Folio 
are ably conducted.—On other subjects” (than poetry), “I do 
RESPECT HIS OPINION!!”’ Preface to the Battle of Niagara, p. 
xxxviii. This preface is dated “June, 1819’ How is this 
inconsistency to be accounted for, the reader will ask? We 
can explain it without difficulty. The first production was 
written in Baltimore, where, as we learn from the United States 
Literary Gazette,the author had been “ much beaten ;” and 
where he was still within the reach of a cowskin, when he 
indited this page. Moreover, it is ushered to the world, under 
the proper name—* Joun Neat.’* The second was commit- 
ted to paper in some obscure garret in Charing Cross, London ; 
was destined to steal its way to the world in an Edinburgh 
Magazine, under the convenient disguise of “ X. Y. Z. ;” and be 
liberally paid for by a profligate bookseller, who acquires a live- 
lihood by pandering to the worst propensities of his fellow 
creatures. It is a blot upon the fair fame of Edinburgh, that 
such a cyclopedia of scurrility and malevolence should be 
endured. Nor will it be endured. These qualities are omens, 
well understood in the literary hemisphere, of “ hot livers and 
cold puises :’’ a conjunction which the knights of ** Ambrose’s”’ 
caravansary cannot live under, although they may now and then 
catch a “sweet creature of bombast,” who prefers magazines 
to tin-carts, and English guineas to Baltimore horse-whips: a 
slippery rogue, who, like Poins, in the play, is straight enough 
in the shoulders, and cares not who flays his back. 


* This preface contains a comical story about an attempt which this 
vagabond once made to “ raise the wind” in Philadelphia, by offering, 
under an assumed name, to recite a poem before the public :—a promise 
which he never performed. The tale is minute enough in every parti- 
eular, excepting as to the fate of the dollars, which were received in 
exchange for his tickets, about which there is some mystery, which we 
hope will be explained in the lucubrations on “ American writers,” when 
the writer comes to the letter “ N:”’ or it might form the subject of a note on 
the art of “ swrnpuine.” He will also, perhaps, inform us whether he has 
yet paid his printer, for assisting him, by advertisements, to play this 
hoax upon “ the mutton-headed Athenians,” as he now styles the citi- 
zeng of Philadelphia. 

“He takes vour cash, but where’s the book °” 
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The Durham Short-horned Bull. §} 


This fellow,—* a coward on instinct,’’—has presented himself 
to the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and has been enlisted 
as acontributor, because it was found that his head was well 
stored with such ribaldry as had been retailed with advantage 
by Davis, Faux, and that sort of gentry. It was perceived, 
moreover, that he was a man who thought it * no sin to labour 
in his vocation ;” that he was a disappointed and mortified au- 
thor at home, and was willing to swell his purse abroad and 
wreak his rancour at the same time, by lies and libels: or, per- 
haps, the merry wags of Ambrose’s tap-room, may have dis- 
cerned the mad-cap, who at home, baffled the skill of all the 
phrenologists, and employed him to write an account of “ Ame- 
rican Writers,” fora jest—the virtue of which would be “ the 
incomprehensible lies which this same rogue will tell us, when 
we meet at supper”’ We can imagine the scene when this 
libeller makes his appearance before the club, with a bundle of 
calumnies against his countrymen, as he receives his stipend 
and reflects on the revenge which he is about to inflict—on 
many whom he dared not look in the face,—and boasts to his em- 
ployer, in the words of Falstaff; “I have peppered two of 
them: two, lam sure, I have payed; two rogues in buckram 
suits.” He has represented, that there were but three authors 
of any account in this country ; in which slender list, he finds 
roo, however, for himself. * There be three of us——Bars 
dolph, Peto, and Z.” This at once evinces that he is in the pro- 
per mood to administer to that rank of patrons to which Black- 
wood seems to be reduced; and he has accordingly been put 
upon the roll of defamers. But he cannot last long: as we 
have already said of him, he never could establish any reputa- 
tion from Maine, where he first saw the sun; to Maryland, 
where he last breathed his native air. Go where he will, and 
take what name may suit his wayward and wicked fancy, he 
will always be traced, like the snail on the rock, by the slime of 
detraction which marks his path. J. E. H. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Durham Short-horned Bull. 


For the gratification of our country readers, we have embel- 
lished this Number of the Port Folio with an exact likeness of 
Mr. Powell’s * Wye Comet” of the “ improved Durham short- 
horned breed.””——Mr. P. is one of those gentlemen farmers who 
are willing to devote much of their time and money for the im- 
provement of the agricultural interests of the country.. 

For the particular advantages of thi’ breed, we refer to the 
‘“* Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society,” recently 
published. In England, cows and heifers of this breed fre- 
JANUARY, 1825.—-No. 273. 1} 
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quently sell for 100/., and even 500/. have been refused for a 
cow. Bulls are let out by the season at from 50 to 100 gui- 
neas; and the proprietors of this breed of animals have books 
containing the full pedigree of their stock, similar to the stud 
book of race horses, so that any person wishing to hire or pur- 
chase an animal may learn his descent. 

We have an account of a famous ox of this breed, bred by 
Mr. Charles Colling, which at the age of five years, became 
so immensely fat that he was purchased in Feb. 1801, for 1402. 
to be exhibited as a show. He was sold afterwards #£ -s. d. 
On the 4th May, 1801, for - - 250. 0 O 
On the 14th he could have been sold for’ - 525 0 O 
On the 14th June for - - - 1000 O O 
On the 8th of July for - - - 2000 O O 

This may not be considered as a proof of the intrinsic value 
of the animal, but rather as a corroboration of what Shak- 
speare wrote of the people of England in his day. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MELODY. 


Air : “ The meeting of the waters.” 


I saw on dark ocean a sun-beam serene, 

And brightly it smil’d on the white foaming main ;— 
A gloomy cloud lower’d, no longer ’twas seen, 

Oh, darkly the sea roll’d its billows again: 


And thus, though a gleaming of raptur’d delight, 
May beam on life’s ocean a moment its ray ; 
Soon clouds of dark sorrow o’ershadow its light, 
And deeper’s the gloom when its lustre’s away. 
SYDNEY. 


Arr: “ I saw from the beach.” 


Though gloomy the sorrows that whelm us in sadness, 
Our life a dark vision, by pleasures unblest, 

Yet the smile of affection awakens to gladness, 
And chases the shadows of grief from the breast. 


Oh, cold is that heart, ever deaden’d to feeling, 
When the smiles of affection should fail to impart, 
That glowing of sour-—by its lustre revealing, 
The tender emotions of love in the heart. 
SYDNEY. 
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Fortitude. 


FORTITUDE. 


When things go cross, as oft they will, 
And rubs on rubs are pressing, 

A mind prepared for every ill, 

Is sure a solid blessing. 


Without this strength within to bear 
The evils which surround us, 

We suffer trifles light as air, 
Most cruelly to wound us. 


But with this useful armor clad, 
Assisted by volition, 

We learn to pick good out of bad 
In this or that condition. 


How many wretches every hour, 
Groan for a slight affliction; 

Deprived of a repelling power 
By shameful dereliction ! 


Far different from the intrepid few 
By calmness ne’er forsaken, 

Who though the frowning fates pursue, 
Are never overtaken. 


How many of the blackest woes, 
Which now oppress and gall us, 
Might we successfully oppose, 
If fear did not appal us! 


By fear appalled, chilled reason shakes, 
We lose our mental vigor, 

And every harmless object makes 
A formidable figure. 


So children, taught by nurses, shrink 
By night at fancied evils, 

And feel their fluttering spirits sink, 
Alarmed by ghosts and devils. 


Some tempers lapse into the spleen, 
In clear or cloudy weather; 

But happy he who can serene, 
Endure the approach of either. 


To grumbling we should ne’er give way, 
In sickness nor in sorrow, 

For though the sky is dark to-day, 

It may be bright to-morrow. 









To a Half Blind Beauiy, 


In life, through every varied stage, 
In every rank and station, 

In youth, in manhood, and in age, 
While all is in mutation, 


He who (with steadiness of mind, 
And passions ne’er uneven,) 

Is ever to his lot resigned, 
On earth enjoys a Heaven. 


IN PRAISE OF CRANIOLOGY 


You may fag at your school or your college; 
You may pant for your ribbons and stars; 
But without it you’ll never get knowledge, 
And never need go to the wars. 
Though they dub you a Doctor for ever ; 
Though you fight till you’re nothing but stump ; 
Who dares be courageous or clever, 
If he is deficient in—bump ? 
Oh, bump, bump, bump! 
Cut the nose from my face—but, oh, never} 
Never curtail me in bump. 
Why is a virgin false-hearted ; 
A negro for logic unfit ; 
A fool and his money soon parted ; 
And no critics at all in the pit ? 
Why can’t a member make speeches ; 
An alderman play at hot-jump? 
Why should aman’s wife wear the breeches? 
Because they’re deficient in bump. 
Oh ! bump, bump, bump! 
Magnified, mystified, bump! 
f ask not love, laurels, or riches— 
But give me abundance of—bump. 


TO A HALF BLIND BEAUTY. 


** She had an ee she had but ane.” Borne. 


While the bright star of even in calm lustre gleaming, 
Sparkles so gay o’er the hills of the East, 
I think of that eye which so curiously beaming, 
from the thraldom of dullness my spirits releas’d. 
But the star which enlivens the gloom of the night, 
flow brilliant soever its radiance may be, 
Can ne’er by its twinkling impart such delight, 
As a squint of that quizzical eye does to me. Valerius. 
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Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


TO M— 


i love, on the hill-top, when morn is advancing, 

To watch the faint shaddows that steal o’er the vale, 

When the sun’s early ray on the tree-top is glancing, 

And the herds distant lowing is borne on the gale. fing, 
When the mocking bird. blythe, chaunts his hymn to the morn- 
High perched on the scath’d oak, the forest above; 

But oh ! how much brighter, each virtue adorning; 

Is a smile on the lips of the girl that I love. 


I love in the noontide from high shaded mountain, 

To gaze o’er the main on the far rolling wave; 

Or to view the light sun-beam that plays in the fountain, 
Where the white swan delights her soft bosom to lave : 
In a wild woven bow’r, from the fierce ray defended, 

To gaze on the bright cloud in ether above, 

But the tints of the landscape harmoniously blended 
Are less fair than the smile of the maid that I love. 


I loved with the Hindu, at calm eve reclining, 

In the green cocoa grove, by the Ganges wild stream, 
To gaze cn the sun as in splendour declining, 

He tinged the bright wave with his last golden beam. 
But dearer to me, ah, beyond all expression ! 

One moment with thee, all the rapture to prove, 
That drives from my bosom despair’s sad depression 
When I press thy soft hand, dearest maid that I love! 


Adolphus. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES. 


Miscellaneous.—By official docu- 
ments laid before Congress, it ap- 
pears that the whole number of the 
militia of the U. States, as enrolled, 
amounts to 1,530,787 —for the arm- 
ing of which, 15,000 stand of arms 
were last year apportioned. It ap- 
pears by the same evidence, that 
the U. States now support 13,054 
revolutionary pensioners : that their 
pensions amount to 1,837,316 dol- 
lars. We have likewise three thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-six 
on the invalid pension list, whose 
pensions amount to two hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand dollars, 
Amongst the Indian tribes, thirty- 
‘wo schools have been established, 


which enrol the names of nine hun- 
dred and thirteen pupils, and so 
much encouraged is our govern- 
ment on this subject, that they ex- 
press well grounded hopes that an 
entire reformation in the course of 
the present generation may be ef- 
fected, amongst the tribes border- 
ing on our settlements, 

The public lands of the United 
States are surveyed before they are 
offered for sale, and divided inte 
townships six miles square, which 
are subdivided into 36 sections one 
mile square. The lands are sold in 
whole, half, quarter, and eighth 
sections, that is, in parcels of 640, 
320, 160, and 80 acres, All sales 
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are to be made in cash, and the 
lowest price is fixed at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, be- 
low which they cannot be disposed 
of. Due notice is given of the 
times and places of sale. Salt 
springs and lead mines are reserved, 
and one section of 640 acres, in 
each township, is given as a fund 
for the support of schools in the 
township. In each land district, 
there is a register and a receiver of 
public monies, who receives 500 
dollars per annum, and one per 
cent. on monies entered by them. 
There are several surveyors-gene- 
ral, who receive 2000 dollars per 
annum, and their clerks receive 
from 600 to 800 dollars. In the ge- 
neral land office at Washington, 
there is a commissioner with a sa- 
lary of 5000 dollars, and 27 clerks 
and assistants, whose aggregate 
compensation amounts to 22,725 
dollars a year. Land offices are 
established in Ohio, Indiana, Uli- 
nois, Michigan, Missouri, Mississip- 

i, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Alaba- 
ma. The whole number is 39. In 
4823, 653,319 acres of public lands 
were sold for 850,156 dollars. From 
January 1, to July 1, 1824, 357,160 
acres were sold tor 456,507 dollars. 
The sales for 1825 are estimated at 
a million of do!lars. 
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ted States, captain Beecher, lately 
gave notice that she would take pas- 
sengers to and trom New York, to 
New Haven, for one dollar each— 
Dinner and Wine gratis. This cire 
cumstance arose in consequence of 
the steam-boat Linnzus, captain 
Peck, reducing the regular fare 
from $3 to $1 50. 

Several loads of lumber, pass- 
ed through Hartford last week, 
from the interior of the state of 
New York. The boards were cut 
and carted 40 miles to the canal— 
went down it 200 miles to Troy— 
were shipped on board a sloop for 
Hartford, and after safely descend- 
ing the North river, going through 
the sound, and ascending the Con- 
necticut to Hartford, were “ teamed 
off”? to Plymouth, 24 miles from 
this, where they will no doubt be 
manufactured into good wooden 
clocks and washing-machines, and 
start again on their travels, perhaps 
back again, but more probably 
south. We hope those who have 
their doubts of the importance of 
improving the river navigation, may 
take a hint from this that will have 
its effect. 

.Vew York.—In the legislature a 
bill was lately introduced changing 
the name of Harriet Jane Perkins 
to Harriet Jane Winter, and con- 
cluded withta resolution that * from 


Massachusetts —A machine for 
drilling rocks has been invented by 
Cyrus Alden, of Roxbury, by which 
a boy may drill as much in one day 
as three men can do in the same 
time, in the usual mode of drilling. 
The machinery is said to be ex- 
ceedingly simple, and may be put 
in operation by less power than is 
necessary to turn a common grind- 
stone, and is done in a similar man- 
ner. 

Rhode Island.—Mrs. Susannah 


and after the passing of the act the 
said Harriet Jane Perkins should 
take the name of Harriet Jane Win- 
ter and no other.” 

Mr. Hayden moved to strike out 
the words “and no other,” on the 
ground that if the lady should hap- 
pen hereafter to be married, the af- 
firmative and peremptory terms of 
the statute might place her and her 
husband relatively in a rather awk- 
ward predicament. The motion 
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Miller, of Providence, completed 
her one hundredth year, on Wednes- 
day last. Sheis believed to be the 
oldest person, now living in that 
town. She is daily receiving the at- 
tentions of her dutiful daughter, 
Mrs. Experience Barny, now in the 
eightieth year of her age. 
Connecticut,--The steam-boat Uni- 


prevailed; but the Speaker sug- 
gested another difficulty—that if 
she should happen to marry a man 
by the name of Winter, her condi- 
tion would not be relieved by the 
bill. Mr. Goodwell remarked that 
such was the usual phraseology in 
like cases, whereupon Mr. Crolius 
no further pressed his suggestion. 
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Whe bill passed as amended, and 

poor Miss Harriet was left to an in- 

terminable endurance of all the ri- 
ours of Winter. 

The Rochester paper announces 
that packet boats now daily depart 
east and west on the canal, and the 
fare is so good and cheap, that no 
one who consults economy can now 
afford to travel on foot. 

This reminds us of the man who 
boasted how snugly he had worked 
his passage home in one of the ca- 
nal boats: upon being asked how it 
was done ; faith, he said, he had only 
to take hold of a rope onthe bank, 
and help pull the boat along. 

CaNnaL-TOLL, Collectors’ Office, Al- 
bany.—Arrivedat Albany, from the 
first day of May, till the tenth De- 
cember, 1824—2,700 boats, laden 
with the following articles, besides 
others of less importance :— 

112 tons of furs. 

121,756 barrels flour. 

19,884 do. beef and pork. 

25,895 do. pot and pearlashes, 

123,674 bushels wheat, 

30,576 do. coarse grain. 

512 tons gypsum. 

340,884 gallons whiskey. 

8,295,610 feet boards and planks. 
6,118 boxes window glass. 
1,127 bbls. linseed oil. 

5,425 do. water lime. 

1,056 M, pipe, hhd. and bbl. 
staves. 

3,120 barrels salt. 

4,092 cords fire wood. 

Valued at 3,000,000 dollars. 

Cleared at Albany, 2672 freight 
boats, laden with 15,877 tons of 
merchandize, besides iron castings, 
household furniture, and all such 
articles, on which the toll is less 
than three cents per ton per mile. 
The amount of toll received at this 
office is 67,231 dollars, all paid on 
boats and cargoes cleared at Al- 
bany. 


We copy the following self-no- 
mination from an Albany paper :— 
CLEAR THE ROAD. 

To the Electors of Ontario County. 


Fetiow-Cirizens—l offer myself 
a candidate for member of assem- 
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bly, at the approaching election. 
No explanation of my views or sen- 
timents in relation to our national 
or state politics, is deemed neces- 
sary. Most of you are acquainted 
with me and my conduct is before 
the public. My profession is an 
opposition stage-driver, between Ca- 
nandaigua and Geneva, and you 
will judge whether I may be con- 
sidered useful if elected. By giv- 
ing me your suffrages you will ever 
oblige your devoted and humble 
servant, DANIEL SOPER. 

Canandaigua, Oct. 16, 1824. 

Pennsylvania.—Senecca Lake 
can be united with the Tioga branch 
of the Susquehanna, by a canal of 
only 20 miles, thus forming, by the 
grand canal, a boat navigation from 
the Susquehanna to Lake Ontario, 
and rendering Philadelphia a much 
nearer market for the produce of 
the western part of the state of 
New York, than the city of New 
York. 

The Lehigh Navigation Compa- 
ny have received all the coal they 
expect down this season. It amounts 
to 507,000 bushels: its price some- 
thing more than 100,000 dollars and 
its value incalculably more. The 
coal, which will probably reach 
Philadelphia next season, will 
amount to a million of bushels. The 
iron and coal of Pennsylvania, must 
form the foundation stone on which 
will rest the greatness of this com- 
monwealth. 

‘The managers of the Alms House, 
in conjunction with the requisite 
number of aldermen and justices of 
the peace, have agreed to levy in 
the city and liberties the sum of 
$120,000, as a poor iax for the en- 
suing year. The sum assessed, last 
year, was $130,000. 


Statement of the improvements on the 
river Schuylkill, by means of Dams 
and Canals, viz. 

28 dams, making a slack water 
navigation of 46 miles. At most of 
those dams-there is a large surplus 
of water power that may be sold 
for manufacturing purposes. 

23 canals, 3 to 4 feet deep, by 
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32 to 40 feet wide on the top water 
line, in length 63 miles. 

120 locks, 17 feet wide by 80 
feet long, overcoming a fall of 588 
feet. 

4 to 5 minutes are required to 
pass a boat through each lock. 

17 arched stone Aqueducts. 

1 tunnel, cut through and under 
a solid rock, 450 feet long. 

31 houses for toll and gate keep- 
ers. 

The whole cost of the improve- 
ment from Philadelphia to Mount 
Carbon, a distance of 110 miles, 
$1,800,000. 

A tow path is expected to be 
completed along the pools of the 
dam by the first of August next, 
which will form a complete line of 
communication along the whole ex- 
tent of the improvements, and will 
enable a boat of 40 tons burthen, 
by the aid of a horse, to pass from 
the coal mines to Philadelphia in 
four days, and return in the same 
space of time. 

As experience has shown that all 
the canals in England, upon which 
coal forms the principal article of 
transport, the number of tons upon 
which tolls are collected far exceed 
those of other canals upon which 
merchandize and the produce of 
the country alone form the princi- 
pal articles of trade, we may ex- 
pect the same result will be found 
in the Schuylkill canal. 

The rate of toll on coal from 
Mount Carbon to Philadelphia, is 
fixed at 6 cents a bushel, or $1 68 
cents a ton. ' 

In addition to the coal trade, we 
may with confidence expect that 
the boats returning from the city 
will convey large quantities of salt, 
plaster, groceries and other arti- 
cles of merchandize to the different 
towns on its borders, as well as to 
iis extremity, for the purpose of 
being conveyed about 30 miles in 
waggons, along an excellent turn- 
pike long since established to Sun- 
bury, situated at the junction of 
the east and west branches of the 
Susquehanna, and to be transport- 
ed to various parts of the state. By 


means of this turnpike large quah- 
tities of the products of the exten- 
sive and fertile country through 
which the branches of the Susque- 
hanna pass, may be expected to be 
brought to the head of the canal to 
be transported to Philadelphia, 
which with the products generally 
of the country along the line of the 
canal must form a very large item 
of tonnage. 

The Union Canal, which is al- 
ready in great forwardness and pro- 
gressing with great rapidity, is in- 
tended to join the waters of the 
Susquehanna with the Schuylkill, 
and fall into the Schuylkill canal at 
Reading, about 50 miles above Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The importance of these canals 
and improvements to the state of 
Pennsylvania, and to the city of 
Philadelphia, may be easily estimat- 
ed from the data herewith furnished. 

The new Reading Packet Stephen 
Girard, has commenced running 
between Philadelphia and Reading. 
It is intended to establish a regular 
line. The packet will run three 
times a week. There is now com- 
pleted an ascending navigation for 
many miles above the city. 

North Carolina.—The number 
of persons engaged in seeking 
for gold in Montgomery coun- 
ty, averages 150. The ground is 
searched on shares—any one may 
dig who will give half of what he 
finds to the proprietors of the soil. 
It is obtained in lumps of various 
sizes, and is so pure that it requires 
two carats of alloy to reduce it to 
the American standard. The largest 
piece lately picked up weighed 
four pounds ten ounces—but one 
was found, some years ago, that 
weighed twenty-eight pounds. 
They have not yet gone more than 
twelve feet below the surface of the 
earth. No persons of capital have 
yet engaged in this business; from 
which it may be inferred, that this 
seeking for gold is not a profitable 
employment. The surface, on dif- 
ferent parts of which this metal has 
yet been discovered, extends about 
thirty miles. 
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